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TEMPORA MUTANTUR 


@ “It was decent of the brethren in Athens 
to send you greetings on your birthday,” 
said Monimos, looking meditatively across 
the fields toward the distant hills. ‘‘Birth- 
days always give me a solemn and ominous 
sense of the transiency of time.” 

@ Diogenes arched one shaggy eyebrow 
with a gesture of half incredulity, half in- 
difference. ‘Do you suppose,” he said sud- 
denly after a moment of silence, “that in 
4 those future years when our present has 
a become the dim past and we moderns have 


: Le Se fs a 
a eh icy become ancients, that all men will be as 


wise as Socrates? Will their cities outshine 
ours in beauty as the glorious temple of 
Zeus outshines the contemptible huts of 
the Scythians? Will justice and kindliness 
rule among men, and peace, knowledge 
and virtue cover their cities as the eternal 
blue covers the wastes of the Mother Sea?” 
€ “It’s maddening in a way,” said Moni- 
mos after a pause, “that we shall never 
know what the future has in store for Hellas. Imagine 
waking up, say twenty-three hundred years from now, 
and seeing what man has made out of his world!” 

{| “Monimos,” said Diogenes with sudden vehem- 
ence, pounding the dirt with his walking stick until 
a little cloud of dust rose in the air, “you utter words 
of the gods. I’d give ten minae to wake up for a day 
and see what has happened then!” 

@ “Ten minae, indeed, Diogenes! From whence? 
Do you mean to say that you would sell your soul for 
a glimpse of the future?” 

@ “Well,” said Diogenes with a faraway look in his 


eyes, “if you must put it that way, I guess that’s 
about it.” W.L 
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The Personalist 


A VICENNIAL BIRTHDAY 


By WILBUR LONG 


ITH this issue The Personalist enters its twentieth 

year of publication. In April, 1920, it made its 
initial appearance as a modest quarterly of sixty-six pages 
devoted, according to the announcement on its cover, to 
philosophy, theology, and literature. The conventionally 
minded must have examined the new magazine with a good 
deal of dubiety; for it exhibited no respect at all for the 
accepted proprieties of speculative journalism. For one 
thing, it hazarded the difficult experiment of appealing to 
the thoughtful layman while serving as well the profes- 
sional philosopher. For another, it was out of the mode, in 
spite of its announced policy of welcoming all opinions to its 
pages, when it offered itself as an organ of a definite specu- 
lative and cultural viewpoint. Once more, it proposed to 
emphasize the close bond of philosophy with literature and 
religion, rather than with logistic and physics, at a time 
when fashion required that speculative thought seek a 
liaison with science. Still further, it sinned against journal- 
istic good taste by embodying an air of informality and 
humanity that was easily confused with naiveté. It hinted, 
for instance, that humor is a category, and later gave ex- 
plicit recognition to it in the figure of Diogenes. And for 
another thing, it had the audacity to print poetry and to 
insert a section of notes and discussions in which the editor 
unashamedly gave expression to thoughts suspiciously sen- 
timental. These editorial notes, incidentally, I for one re- 
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gard as among the finest features of the magazine; and I 
am not acquainted with any other similar publication in 
which such delicate and inspired apercus are to be found. 
The Personalist, in brief, has been by policy unconven- 
tionally personal; and in spirit, if not in genius, it has 
echoed the informality of the early Academy when philoso- 
phy was human discourse with a certain lightness of touch, 
and not a tight-laced and purely colorless science. 

The inspiration of the new journalistic venture edited 
by Professor Flewelling was the fruitful work of Borden 
P. Bowne in the cause of concrete idealism, and its purpose, 
as indicated in its name and as declared in the first issue of 
1920, was “‘to perpetuate the theistic and personalistic type 
of philosophy.” From statements in the original April 
number it was made evident that the philosophy named 
Personalism meant, for the founder of this journal, a 
liberal Christian metaphysics, religion, ethics, social phi- 
losophy, and interpretation of human culture. 

The Shadow of Prophecy. The Personalist was founded 
upon the conviction that moral personality is not only the 
authentic key to the interpretation of reality, but that it 
likewise is the principle that alone offers hope to a human- 
ity seeking social health and spiritual self-realization. 
Nineteen years ago the West was attempting to crawl out 
from under the wreckage of its greatest catastrophe. We 
were told that the world had been saved for liberalism, 
democracy, and Christian civilization; and we were led to 
understand that the only thing necessary to inherit the 
promised land of order and happiness was a straight and 
confident march into the future. Such prophecies seem 
strangely ironical from a wider perspective of two decades 
and in an age that has put the iconoclast’s axe to our vener- 
able platitudes. That we were then building upon rotten 
substructure, empty and mealy-mouthed principles, is evi- 
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dent from the collapse of the egg-shell foundations of West- 
ern idealism. 

Glancing over the first two volumes of The Personalist 
I have been struck by the unconscious prophecies of certain 
lines of print whose significance was probably overlooked 
by even the most acute reader of 1920 and 1921. In the 
issue of January, 1921, a correspondent writing from Ger- 
many asks, ‘“Wasn’t there Machiavellism in the Hunger 
Blockade, or Italy’s policy? And isn’t there Machiavellism 
in the Peace Treaty? Did’nt Germany lay down her arms 
on an explicit promise which was broken at Versailles?” 
Here I found much food for thought, and I was directly 
reminded of our own harvest of thistles sprung from the 
seeds of a small and satanic opportunism of which these 
words were reminiscent. The patriotic lies, fabulous war 
horrors that duped even the Lord Bryce commission, the 
ruthless egomania, the corruption of good faith, the feather- 
ing of national nests, — the fruit of all this sowing is cur- 
rent power-philosophy, a disappearance of good-will and 
mutual trust, a frank exaltation of selfishness, and a blan- 
keting fog of cynicism and disillusionment. Swords rattle 
louder, frontiers bristle with bayonets, armament bills 
mount to more staggering heights, the shores of political 
and spiritual freedom continue to shrink, and everywhere 
we hear the noise of impersonalistic creeds devoted to their 
several gods of Mass Man, Class Man, Mammon, and State. 
“Our danger from the Prussian sword has perhaps van- 
ished,” wrote the editor in this October issue of 1920, “but 
our danger from Prussian principles is still immediate and 
living. The battle now to be fought is to be fought in the 
realm of ideas. It is more difficult than physical war be- 
cause it is more insidious. ... Who shall be able to save 
us from the prevalence of moods and habits of thought 
which have within them the power of disaster!’ These 
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editorial remarks are of more evident significance today 
than they were nineteen years ago. Deeper historic know]l- 
edge, however, requires that we substitute “Western” for 
the adjective “Prussian.” 

If in America we do not yet reap the full crop of tares 
in the midst of which Europe now finds itself, we have little 
grounds for a smug optimism. The recent report on viola- 
tions of free speech and rights of labor by the Senatorial 
Committee on Education and Labor is but a straw in the 
wind. It is evident that it is not upon genuinely realistic 
principles—and I believe that personalistic principles alone 
are genuinely realistic—that American life is attempting 
to build for itself an enduring and happy habitation. 

Personalism and “The Personalist.” I find myself in- 
clined to take seriously and reflect upon the observation of 
the editor in his first article of the 1920 volume: “The 
culture of personalism leaves no bad taste in the mouth, no 
pangs or heartbreaks for others, no blasting or festering 
trail of evil behind it.... The dominant principle of person- 
alism is the dependence of individual culture upon moral 
and spiritual values.” It was upon the conviction that per- 
sonalism has this important message for our times that 
The Personalist was founded nineteen years ago. In the 
light of subsequent events it is patent that if personalism 
was a philosophy needed in 1920, it is much more needed in 
1939; and if there was justification then for a journal dedi- 
cated to that cause, it is manifest that such justification is 
at present even stronger. 

Journalistic Progress. Nineteen years after its birth 
The Personalist can boast of a comparatively small but 
select list of subscribers scattered about the globe in twenty- 
seven countries, from Czecho-Slovakia to the Straits Settle- 
ments, from Poland to Brazil, from Australia to Russia, 
and from Jugo-Slavia to Korea. Compared with its original 
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appearance we can note with satisfaction an improvement 
in format and an increase in the size and number of pages. 
Meanwhile also the term personalism, which formerly was 
commonly looked upon as designating a small, abscure, and 
sectarian philosophic movement, has now become an estab- 
lished and much-used word in the philosophical vocabulary. 
And in consequence The Personalist finds itself in an ever 
increasing company of respectability. Recently, it is inter- 
esting to note, the term has been adopted as the name of a 
promising political and cultural movement in France. 

Plans for the Twentieth Birthday. Birthdates of even 
decimals provide a splendid excuse for satisfying man’s 
fondness for celebrating in grand manner; and the editor, 
himself human, has no intention of letting pass unused so 
golden a journalistic opportunity as the twentieth anni- 
versary of the founding of The Personalist. To make the 
year 1939 one of special significance to our readers he has 
recently sent letters to certain of its more celebrated well- 
wishers throughout the world, bidding them share in the 
vicennial celebration by submitting articles for publication 
in the immediate future. Although it is too early to make a 
definite announcement of the fruits of this solicitation, the 
response to date is more than encouraging. Among the re- 
plies at hand promising manuscripts are those of Edgar 
Sheffield Brightman, John Wright Buckham, Thomas 
Greenwood, Albert C. Knudson, John Laird, N. O. Lossky, 
Fernand Menegoz, Emmanuel Mounier, George A. Wilson, 
and Ph. Kohnstamm. These names at least indicate the 
international character of the journal’s interest and serv- 
ice, and they give promise as well of the quality and value 
of forth-coming numbers. 


THE HUMOR OF PLATO 


By JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 

N embarking upon so venturesome a theme as the 

humor of Plato it would be persumptuous for one to 
assume that he is “the first who ever burst into this 
[sparkling] sea”; but in essaying such an enterprise it is 
best to be ignorant of one’s predecessors, lest the wind fail 
from his sails. It is, moreover, a questionable undertaking 
to essay to expound humor. It is like describing a sunrise 
or a smile. Perhaps it is folly to attempt it, but it is surely 
a worse folly, and a commoner, to fail to detect humor 
which, like wisdom, is often hidden from the wise and 
prudent. 


I 

Whether the humor that lights up the Platonic Dia- 
logues is that of Socrates or of Plato is part of the larger 
problem of the mutual relations of these two incomparably 
companionate and fruitful minds. Never in the history of 
literature, or philosophy, have two such gifted spirits been 
so completely interfused in mutual creativeness. And yet 
one becomes hypothetically conscious, in the mutuality, of 
a strain characteristically Socratic and another delectably 
Platonic, however difficult it may be to untwine, and impos- 
sible to separate, the two strands. 

The broader, more spontaneous, more pungent humor 
quite naturally attaches to Socrates, while the more pene- 
trative and illuminating flashes seem to come from the 
sensitive, subtle, and artistic mind of Plato. 

However that may be, the blended essence pervading 
the whole is sui generis—nowhere quite paralleled either 
in belles lettres or in “divine philosophy,” whose somewhat 
arid plains and highlands are too little bedewed with humor. 


The Dialogue as a literary form affords unusual play 
10 
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for humor and cancels, as far as possible, the complaint that 
Socrates made to Phaedrus about literature: 

Writing, Phaedrus, has this strange quality, 
and is very like painting; for the creatures of 
painting stand like living beings, but if one asks 
them a question, they preserve a solemn silence. 
And so it is with written words; you might think 
they spoke as if they had intelligence, but if you 
question them, wishing to know about their say- 
ings, they always say only one and the same thing.’ 


Something of that “solemn silence” is banished when writ- 
ing takes the form of dialogue. 


II 


As one advances, like some charmed explorer, into the 
Platonic garden of wisdom and beauty he comes to realize 
how much, not only of its charm but of its fruitfulness, is 
due to its pervasive humor. Without this, the profundity 
of the subjects discussed might well prove overwhelming. 


How effective, for example—one may say how essential 
—is the Socratic-Platonic humor in humanizing Metaphys- 
ics! Here is something which Philosophy for the most part 
has sorely lacked. Fully persuaded, as Plato is, of the 
importance of the philosopher, he will not allow his philo- 
sophic highness to take himself too seriously—or rather too 
cumbrously. He sees that he is always in danger of getting 
beyond his depth without realizing it. As Socrates, discus- 
sing universals, puzzled by the question whether everything 
—including hair, mind, dirt and such things—has a general 
idea to which it corresponds, remarks to Parmenides: 

... 1 sometimes get disturbed, and begin to 
think that there is nothing without an idea; but 
then again, when I have taken up this position, [I 


run away, because I am afraid that I may fall 
into a bottomless pit of nonsense, and perish; and 


1 Phaedrus, 275. 
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so I return to the ideas of which I was just now 
speaking, and occupy myself with them. 


Again, and again, after wading through a long and in- 
volved discussion of one of the simplest of virtues, like 
friendship, or courage, or temperance, the disputants con- 
fess at the close that they are no wiser than when they 
began. And yet this proves to be no sufficient reason for 
dropping the subject. “Let us resume the discussion tomor- 
row,” is ever the parting word of the indefatigable and 
good-humored Socrates. At the close of the discussion in 
Protagoras of the question whether virtue can be taught, 
the whimsical disputant takes a kind of philosophic glee in 
pointing out that “if the argument had a human voice it 
would be laughing at us,” for each disputant is now arguing 
for his opponent’s original contention and against his own. 

Never has there been such humble and playful acknowl- 
edgment of the incapacities of philosophy, yet never such 
love for it and such entire confidence in its inestimable 
values and its supernal glories. Socrates freely grants to 
the sceptical Adeimantus that the ranks of philosophy are 
often filled with hairbrains and incompetents. With quiet 
amusement he pictures the puny philosopher who, like the 
little bald-headed tinker dressed out in a new coat as a 
bridegroom, thinks to marry his employer’s daughter and 
thus enter the high society of those to the manner born.’ 
Even the genuine philosopher, Socrates acknowledges, 
often makes a ridiculous figure, tumbling into wells to the 
amusement of Thracian maids, simple and awkward about 
packing up his bedding and not knowing “how to flavor a 
sauce or make a fawning speech.’”’ Yet when it comes to 
the eternal realities and their relation to life this fumbler 
can hold his own and prove his ability “to hymn the true life 


* Parmenides, 130. 
® The Republic, Book VI. 
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aright.”* This, then, is the first service which Humor ren- 
ders to Metaphysics—to save it from too great self-esteem. 


III 


A second service of Socratic-Platonic humor is to 
quicken the sense of comradeship. If philosophy were to 
command the attention of the finest youths of Athens, Plato 
saw that it would need to be very full of human appeal and 
persuasiveness. This comes out in the delightful interplay 
between Socrates and the youths who gather about him. 
What perfect cameraderie! Yet how deeply reverential is 
their admiration and devotion for their wonder-filled 
Silenus. There is much of mirth and banter, half-serious, 
readily passing into the wholly serious, but always free and 
natural. Each youngster receives just the kind of treatment 
that is best for him. 

When, in the discussion of justice in the Republic, the 
impatient and violent Thrasymachus comes springing into 
the arena “like a wild beast,” ‘‘as if he would tear us to 
pieces,” Socrates feigns to be in terror; but “looking him in 
the face” addresses him, “with a slight tremor”: “Thrasy- 
machus, do not be hard on us!’ Then, with a few mollifying 
words, he proposes to the irate youth to present his point of 
view quite frankly and fully. After listening with deferen- 
tial consideration to his violent harangue the sage proceeds, 
though in the gentlest and most considerate manner, to tear 
to shreds the flimsy argument, leaving the victim nursing 
his wounds in morose silence. Yet the magnanimous victor 
takes no self-satisfaction in defeating so ill-armed a foe. He 
does not forget or ignore him and later draws him back into 
line as an interested participant. 

In the Symposium how finely the old hero carries him- 
self among his boys, cool, collected, undisturbed by their 


* Theaetetus. 
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noise and excitement, yet as full of wise friendliness and 
geniality as a summer day! At the close of the ardent 
tribute to himself paid by the drunken but thoroughly sin- 
cere and eloquent Alcibiades—such a tribute as few men 
have ever received—how coolly Socrates turns it all off, by 
saying: “All this long story of Alcibiades is in order to get 
up a quarrel between me and Agathon.” 


In a real tilt with a fellow-philosopher, especially a 
Sophist, like Gorgias or Protagoras, Socrates can be sharp, 
witty and sarcastic, but his good humor toward stupidity 
and enmity is boundless. His effort to convert the corrupt 
and abusive Callicles (in Gorgias) from the error of his 
ways is no less than evangelical. Having exhausted every 
expedient of argument and persuasion, presented with the 
utmost kindliness and patience, he finally falls back upon a 
last resort and, with all gravity, tries to turn the brash 
fellow from his evil by such a picture of hell-fire as makes 
Jonathan Edwards lurid and fictitious in comparison. No 
humor longer, here! 


With what genuine and playful consideration he treats 
the interruptions and objections of his beloved disciples! 
When, at the opening of the discussion beginning the Fifth 
Book of the Republic he overhears Polemarchus and Adei- 
mantus whispering together and asks what it is all about, 
being informed, he dramatically exclaims: “What a deed 
you have done in thus laying hands upon me! What a large 
question you are again raising, as if we were beginning 
anew!” Whereupon he proceeds to examine their question 
with all thoroughness. 

He is as severe with himself as with others, whenever 
he is tempted to take a cheap victory for a real one, or to be 
“satisfied with merely verbal consistency,” exclaiming, at 
such a moment, to Theaetetus: “Like a good-for-nothing 
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cock, without having won the victory, we walk away from 
the argument and crow.” 


IV 

Another wise and healing use of humor made in these 
dialogues is that of instrument for curbing conceit and for 
calming earnest but ignorant enthusiasm. This is finely 
exemplified in Jon and Euthyphro. 

Ion, the youthful rhapsode, who claims to understand as 
well as to recite, Homer, is as mercilessly as graciously 
grilled until he is obliged to admit that all he has is afflatus 
without understanding and at last vanishes in smoke as a 
would-be general, while the imperturbable mentor con- 
cludes: “Then, Ion, I shall. . . attribute to you in your 
praises of Homer inspiration and not art.” 

Toward Euthyphro, the young upstart whom he en- 
counters at an early hour in King Archon’s court, whither 
the youth has come to present a charge of murder against 
his own father—which he claims to be an act of piety—and 
who professes to know the true nature of piety, Socrates 
adopts an air of mock deference, humbly asking to be taught 
by him what true holiness really is. After forcing the 
fallacies out of the young man’s dogmatism, one after an- 
other, until the hard pressed exponent of piety declares that 
he is in a great hurry and must be off, Socrates exclaims: 
“Oh my friend, my friend! You dash all my hopes to the 
ground and leave me desolate! And I had hoped to learn 
from you what holiness really is.” 

In Meno Socrates deals with an older man, who lacks 
both insight and manners, as an angler plays with a fish 
struggling in vain to get away, and at length lands him, not 
only acquiescent but approving. 


Vv 


Once more the Socratic-Platonic humor serves most hap- 
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pily as a means of illustrating and enlivening truth. Nothing 
could be finer as art, or wiser as philosophy, than the deft 
and often humorous use of metaphor and simile to lighten 
up profundities and convey meanings in such a manner as 
to imprint them indelibly upon the mind. 

When, for example, in the Republic Socrates wishes to 
concentrate the attention of his disciples upon the fact that 
now, after their long and arduous search for the true nature 
of justice, they are on the very verge of its discovery, yet 
are in danger of missing it—it is so unexpectedly simple— 
it will be recalled how graphically he pictures the situation 
as that of huntsmen who have quarried their game in a 
thicket, but are likely to fumble it as it runs out directly 
under their very feet. And sure enough that is precisely 
what happens. Justice all but eludes them. And what is 
this crowning virtue—justice? Why, nothing—and every- 
thing—but the harmonious activity of all one’s powers, 
corresponding to the ideal city in which every one attends 
to his own business! No wonder they well-nigh missed so 
commonplace, yet so rare, a virtue. 

Quite as droll and striking is the dramatic use of the 
“Third Wave,” when the ingenious pedagogue wishes to 
prepare his listeners for the, to them, astonishing proposi- 
tion that the rulers of the State should be—of all men— 
philosophers! With a tremendous and confusing crash this 
wave breaks over them, but as they struggle out from under 
it and become aware of its significance it proves to be the 
wisest wave that ever broke upon dull and startled under- 
standings. For who can really direct the affairs of govern- 
ment save he who has an ideal before him—as the philoso- 
pher has? 

How full the sage is also of apt old saws and twice told 
tales that fit his arguments and admonitions as if devised 
for the very purpose ; as when he observes, “Well, the saying 
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is, you know, Phaedrus, that it’s fair to state the wolf’s 
cause.” Surely it is the prime instance of stating the wolf’s 
cause when, in Theaetetus, Socrates undertakes to present 
the case for his antagonist Protagoras, who is no longer 
living, and does it so well as to win the applause of the 
latter’s disciple, Theodorus. Later, however, Theodorus 
chides him for undue severity toward Protagoras, saying, 
“I think, Socrates, that we are running my old friend too 
hard.” To which Socrates replies: 


But I do not know that we are going beyond 
the truth. Doubtless, as he is older, he may be 
expected to be wiser than we are. And if he could 
only just get his head out of the world below, he 
would have overthrown both of us again and 
again, me for talking nonsense and you for assent- 
ing to me, and have been off and underground in a 
trice. But as he is not within call, we must make 
the best use of our own faculties, such as they are, 
and speak out what appears to us to be true.’ 


VI 

It was complained of Socrates that he was always talking 
about hod-carriers and masons and the like. It might as 
truly be said of him—or perhaps of Plato—that he was 
always summoning dogs and horses and cows and cocks and 
birds and crickets and pigs and tadpoles, and other interest- 
ing non-humans, to enforce his arguments. It is quite clear 
that either Socrates or Plato (perhaps both) was a great 
admirer of dogs, for a dog is always stealing (metaphori- 
cally) into the company—as dogs will—either as an exam- 
ple of the philosopher who should never lose the scent of his 
argument, or as wise in detecting enemies from friends and 
protecting the latter, or in some other canny canine behavior 

that serves the purpose of philosophy. 
Of homely analogies and illustrations Plato—or the 
Socrates-Plato mind—has a rich store. When, for example, 
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in his practice of philosophical midwifery, Socrates is trying 
to discover whether the notions brought forth by the prom- 
ising young Theaetetus are shams, or genuine rational 
offspring, and the discussion, turning on the nature of 
knowledge, is in danger of becoming somewhat tiresome, it 
will be remembered how Socrates suddenly recovers interest 
by comparing the acquisition of knowledge to the stocking 
of an aviary with all kinds of wild birds, some in flocks, 
some in small groups, and some solitary ‘flying hither and 
thither among them all.” The owner of the aviary has only 
to put in his hand and take out whatever idea he wants and 
hold it awhile and then put it back. When it is in the cage 
he only ‘‘possesses” it, but when in his hand he “has” it. 
With this captivating analogy Socrates has his auditors in 
hand. 

In that most poetical of all the dialogues—Phaedrus, 
with its charming setting of the open country—as Socrates 
and Phaedrus lie under the shade of a plane-tree on the 
bank of the Ilissos, Socrates (or this time it must surely be 
Plato) urging himself and Phaedrus to resist the somnolent 
influences of the midsummer day, what could be more play- 
fully ironical than to have him call in the aid of the locusts, 
saying that if these gifted children of the Muses, as the 
myth made them out to be, should see the two dozing, lulled 
by their music, they would laugh at them, taking them for 
“slaves slumbering about the fountain like sheep.” Thus 
aroused the two lovers of Love proceed to sing its praises 
more worthily, to the accompaniment of the songful de- 
scendants of the Muses. The result is such a paean of 
Human Love, Nature-love and Divine Love enlightened by 
genial humor, as the pages neither of philosophy, nor o1 
literature can parallel. 

VII 
Also there is here most wise and happy use of humor in 
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dissipating the conventionality that so often dessicates re- 
ligion, enshrouding those who attempt to discuss it in an 
atmosphere of heaviness and unreality. 

In the hour preceding the taking of the poison—an hour 
chat would have had so much of sombreness had not Socrates 
deliberately and successfully filled it with true cheer by 
devoting it to the most vivid discussion of immortality in 
the annals of philosophy—when the solicitous and prag- 
matic Crito asks of Socrates, “But how shall we bury you?” 
the undaunted philosopher replies, “However you please, if 
you can catch me and I do not get away from you!” and “he 
laughed gently and, looking towards us, said: ‘I cannot per- 
suade Crito, my friends, that the Socrates who is now 
conversing and arranging the details of his argument is 
really I; he thinks I am the one whom he will presently see 
as a corpse, and he asks how to bury me... . No [dear Crito] 
you must be of good courage, and say that you bury my 
body, — and bury it as you think best and as seems to you 
most fitting.’ ” 

Socrates’ confident hope of continuing the joys of phi- 
losophical discussion with the wise and good after death, 
tallies with his determination expressed in the Republic,’ 
to win over Thrasymachus and his ilk in “that future 
state.”” And when in view of the remoteness of that oppor- 
tunity Adeimantus wittily remarks, “Truly a trifling 
adjournment!’ Socrates rejoins, “Rather speak of it as 
nothing, compared with all time!” 

In the tense and somewhat oppressive atmosphere of 
the myth of Er, near the close of the Republic, during the 
dramatic scene in which the souls are choosing their lots 
for the next stage of life, it is a happy touch of humor to 
have Odysseus come along and—he of all men—wisely 
choose a quiet life! 


®° Republic, Book VI. 
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... It so happened that the soul of Odysseus 
had drawn the last lot of all. When he came up to 
choose, the memory of his former sufferings had 
so abated his ambition, that he went about for a 
long time looking for a quiet retired life, which 
with great trouble he discovered lying about, and 
thrown contemptuously aside by the others. As 
soon as he saw it, he chose it gladly, and said that 
he would have done the same, if he had even drawn 
the first lot.’ 


Vill 

Throughout his works, and increasingly to their close in 
the Laws, Plato shows himself, like his Master Socrates, 
chiefly interested in ethics, absorbingly in earnest about 
moral issues. Yet always in his unflinching devotion to Duty 
he hears, as did Socrates at the close of Crito, the sound of 
the flutes of mysticism. And always the landscape of his 
thought is filled with beauty and softened and cheered by 
the light of a humor that gives sanity and kindliness to all 
that he touches. 

Happy for us, as for the generations that have preceded 
ours, and those that will follow, that the prophetic Plato 
not only planted the seeds of wisdom in his disciples and 
cultivated them by a vigorous dialectic but also (as happily 
expressed in Socrates’ words to Phaedrus) beautified “the 
garden of letters .. . to treasure up reminders for himself 
... and for others who follow the same path; and he will be 
pleased when he sees them putting forth tender leaves.” 
Tender leaves, indeed, are these sallies of humor, fresh with 
perennial beauty and playfully disporting themselves 
amidst the stern rebukes of evil and the rich fruitage of 
wisdom and truth. Inter fructum folia. Inter sapientiam 
felicitas. 


” Republic, 620 


BERGSON AND FREE WILL 


By THEODORE MARACHE, JR. 

S conscious behavior always the inexorable product of 

heredity and environment? Or can it ever circumvent 
these factors by means of the Will? The issue is an ex- 
tremely important one. For if the first question should be 
answered in the affirmative, man would be responsible for 
his behavior only in the same sense as are the inanimate 
forces of Nature. He would be no more virtuous than the 
fertile river, no more sinful than the devastating flood. In 
other words, the affirmative answer would reduce to non- 
sense all our moral attitudes, now part of the very woof 
and warp of human life and activity. 

However, it is not the intention of this article to espouse 
either Determinism or Libertarianism. I shall only discuss 
the position taken by one of the world’s most noted living 
philosophers, and then venture some criticisms of it. 

Bergson believes in Free Will. Since he confines its oper- 
ations to “intuitive” behavior in contrast with intelligent 
behavior, it would be well at the outset to ascertain pre- 
cisely what he means by “‘intuitive.”” Perhaps the meaning 
is most succinctly suggested by Thoreau, who of course 
never heard of Bergson, when he said, “Sometimes as I 
drift idly in Walden Pond, I cease to live and begin to be.” 
More concretely expressed, intuition is a direct awareness 
of the passage of our consciousness, devoid of consciousness 
of all other things; even of time and space, even of our own 
identity. 

Intuition may be further clarified by virtue of two 
familiar words. They are “personality” and “instinct.” In 
Bergson, intuition is synonymous with personality, both in 
their purest state being considered as the virginal flash of 


consciousness, which has not yet been distorted by the pres- 
ik 
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sure of external circumstances or by the compromise to 
practical exigencies. But intuition cannot be precisely iden- 
tified with instinct since the latter is essentially uncon- 
scious. Says Bergson, ‘“—it is to the very inwardness of life 
that intuition leads us—by intuition I mean instinct that 
has become disinterested, self-conscious, capable of reflect- 
ing upon its object and of enlarging it indefinitely.” 

This quotation appears to contradict what has been pre- 
viously stated as to intuition’s exclusive preoccupation with 
the passage of our consciousness. The contradiction, how- 
ever, is only apparent, for all references so far to intuition 
should be regarded as applying only to purest intuition, 
which is supposed to be too evanescent, ethereal and phe- 
nomenal to be of much practical significance. It becomes 
important only in its admixtures with the intelligence. This 
conception is not difficult to grasp as we know that our 
personality is constantly blended with our ratiocination in 
innumerable nuances. Consider, for instance, our un- 
guarded judgments on such matters as religion, politics, 
persons, nations, and races—judgments full of the tang and 
partiality of our being. Words, describing the emotional 
attitudes in our convictions as, for example, “joyous,” 
“sympathetic,” “pessimistic,” “malicious,” “affectionate” 
and “austere” are perhaps the best indication of what 
Bergson would regard as the intuitive quality of our intel- 
ligence and of our activity. It follows that if intuitive 
activity is rarely or ever pure, our freedom is rarely or 
ever absolute. “It admits of degrees,” says Bergson. 

So intuition, personality, and “self-conscious instinct” 
are one and the same thing. Their underlying source is the 
life force (Elan Vital, as Bergson calls it) which has 
become personalized in human beings. In direct contact 
with the source of Life, with Reality, intuition is supra 
rather than super rational. 
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It is very important for us to realize that intuitions 
must be conscious since to be free we have to know what we 
are doing. But how can intuition know anything? Let 
Bergson tell: 

—On the one hand, it [intuition] will utilize 
the mechanism of intelligence itself to show how 
intellectual molds cease to be strictly applicable; 
and on the other hand, by its own work, it will 
suggest to us the vague feeling, if nothing more, 
of what must take the place of intellectual molds. 
Thus, intuition may bring the intellect to recog- 
nize—that neither mechanical causality nor final- 
ity can give a sufficient interpretation of the vital 
process. Then, by the sympathetic communication 
which it establishes between us and the rest of the 
living, by the expansion of our consciousness 
which it brings about, it introduces us into life’s 
own domain—. 


Although rather ambiguous at times as to the province 
of the intelligence, Bergson leans decidedly to the belief 
that it has been developed for the purpose of comprehending 
things of the material realm such as matter, size, quantity, 
and the calculable laws of nature, and therefore, is incapa- 
ble of understanding life itself—its fluidity, its freedom, 
its inner meaning. He likes to illustrate this thought by 
the example of motion pictures, which, as he points out, are 
just a series of snap-shots thrown in such rapid succession 
upon the screen that they give the illusion of motion and 
continuity. So the intelligence looks on life—apparently 
perceiving its vital force and purpose but in reality seeing 
only the dissociation, externality and soullessness of the 
material world. 

Now why is intuitive behavior free, and intelligent be- 
havior determined? Bergson’s master argument is that 
intuitive behavior must be caused by us since it is the 
product of our inmost self and of nothing else. Conse- 
quently, when we are acting intuitively, we are doing just 
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what we really want ourselves to do, and therefore, we are 
free. “We are free,” says Bergson, “when our acts spring 
from our whole personality, when they express it, when 
they have that indefinable resemblance to it which one 
sometimes finds between the artist and his work—.” Con- 
versely, the intelligent self is not free since its decisions are 
dictated by circumstances outside of itself, and not by itself. 

Suppose, however, we insist that intuitive activity must 
always be in a cause and effect relationship since like all 
activity it is a consequent of antecedents. Bergson’s reply 
is that this sort of reasoning confuses two kinds of causa- 
tion. One kind involves our personal (intuitive) experi- 
ences, no two of which ever result in having precisely 
similar psychical qualities. The other kind involves material 
events, including purely intellectual processes, which, as we 
have seen, are supposed merely to mirror material events. 
In this kind, identical causes always produce identical 
effects. It is these alleged facts, respectively, of non- 
repetitiousness and repetitiousness which Bergson regards 
as the significant difference between the two. Now, accord- 
ing to him, each of these two kinds when taken by itself 
safeguards human freedom. To use his own words, “the 
first would lead to the result that even the phenomena of 
nature were contingent, and the second, by attributing the 
necessary determinism of physical phenomena to the fact 
that things do not endure (live intuitively) as we do, in- 
vites us to regard the self, which is subject to duration as 
a free force.” 

In rebuttal it is unnecessary to consider Bergson’s argu- 
ment, which would take us into rather involved metaphysics. 
More conclusive objections in the structure of his thesis 
confound us. I offer three, viz. 

(1) Though Bergson’s intelligence is supposed to un- 
derstand only the externalities of Reality, it is very cun- 
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ningly employed by him to prove the freedom of intuitive 
activity—an activity independent of intellectual processes 
and motivation. This is a fundamentally illogical procedure 
because the intelligence is used to prove something which 
by hypothesis it cannot understand. Therefore, Bergson’s 
arguments for human freedom, however adroit, become at 
best a logic of the illogical, a reasoning on the unreasonable. 

Suppose now Bergson counters with the assertion that 
the intelligence simply reasons on the nucleus provided by 
intuition. It may then be retorted that no system of ratio- 
cination, so subtle as his, could be erected on such a flimsy 
foundation—so flimsy that he says, “Intelligence remains 
the luminous nucleus around which instinct, even enlarged 
and purified into intuition, forms only a vague nebulosity.” 

(2) As we have already gathered, intuition is a way 
of knowing albeit a peculiar way—a sort of direct and 
immediate feeling of things so that their significance to 
Life, to Reality, is vaguely sensed rather than too clearly 
apperceived. Now the general belief is that knowledge of 
any kind is always analytical and synthetical, that is to say, 
it is always indirect and mediate. If this hypothesis is cor- 
rect, Bergson’s intuitions could not be free for they would 
be unconscious. 

That the general belief is correct seems evident by an 
analysis of what constitutes our knowledge of anything. To 
illustrate, take the first thing which comes at random to 
my mind, namely, an elephant, and for the sake of con- 
venience, let any word or statement conveying information 
about it be designated by the word, “term.” Now we know 
that among other things an elephant is a bulky, thick- 
skinned animal, to which are attached various appendages 
such as trunk, tusks, large ears, columnar legs, and rela- 
tively small tail. We also know that an elephant is bigger 
than nearly all other animals, that it lives in Asia and 
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Africa, and that it can be made to work for man. 

In other words, information concerning this animal is 
made up of an aggregation of terms. But note that these 
terms are not simply separate items in our minds, each 
standing apart from any of the others, but suggest an 
orderly mental structure in which each term is in relation 
to something else. For instance, consider the term, “ele- 
phant’s trunk.” This has a definite connection in our minds 
with the other terms in respect to location, function, utility, 
ete. Thus, if we did not know where the trunk was located 
in respect to other parts of him; if we did not know its use 
to him in respect to his own body and his environment; in 
short, if we had no information through which “elephant’s 
trunk,” could be grasped by other terms, the term, “ele- 
phant’s trunk,” would be an empty abstraction, utterly 
meaningless. By the same token, if the entity, “elephant,” 
could not be related in our minds to human beings or to 
other terms in respect to similarities, differences, particular 
connections, etc., how could the animal, “elephant,” be 
classified at all? And if it could not be classified, how could 
it convey any meaning? In this connection, is it not signifi- 
cant that all information when expressed in language, must 
consist of terms in which prepositions are given or inferred, 
the prepositions indicating the relationship between the 
terms? Verbs are among the most sophisticated words, yet 
it is readily apparent that they always imply terms and 
prepositions. 

(3) Bergson’s conception of causation involves a ecardi- 
nal error. His belief, as will be recalled, is that personal 
actions are free because they are always unique. In other 
words, unless an event is precisely repeatable, it is not gov- 
erned by natural law. Now the essence of any physical law 
is that it binds or necessitates things in a particular fashion ; 
and when it repeats, it continues that particular fashion 
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throughout the repetitions. But the repeating in itself has 
nothing to do with its essential nature but implies only that 
its essential nature is repeating. As Fouillée states, 
the principle of causality does not consist, as some 
imagine that it does, in saying simply that the 
Same causes produce the same effects, but in say- 
ing that any effect whatever, even if it be unique 
in the world and sui generis, without anything 
identical appearing before or after it is bound to a 
whole of reasons or of causes which determine it 
such as it is at the present moment. 


Indeed, recent studies of the electron reveal the impossi- 
bility of any repetition in sequences of events on a scale 
large enough to be calculable by ordinary standards of 
measurement; yet it is on the existence of such putative 
repetitions that Bergson bases his whole theory of causation. 


That the word, “intuition” expresses something valid is 
universally known. It is most frequently applied to the 
brilliant idea which spontaneously flashes from us, appar- 
ently without thinking. When we have such moments, our 
mind usually is at ease so that it has ceased to be divided 
or paralyzed by distractions, with the result that our 
mental powers are enabled to focus on a particular subject 
in view as a magnifying glass is able to concentrate the 
rays of the sun to a point. It is in this preponderant atten- 
tion that the intellect can perceive things in a dazzlingly 
clear light, and therefore, to emit those brilliant sparks of 
thought which we call intuitions. Thus, such intuitions, 
far from being a substitute for the intelligence, are in 
reality a sudden intensification of it. The most conclusive 
confirmation of this lies in the fact that intuitions are only 
of those things of which we have been thinking, or of which 
we have an intellectual background. 


But Bergson’s intuitions are something else again. They 
appear to me, and perhaps to many of my readers, as 
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strikingly suggestive of those mental states which we loosely 
call, “feelings”—mental states in which our intelligence is 
so diffusive, unorganized, and undisciplined that it is more 
or less restricted to the vague awareness of bodily sensa- 
tions and emotions. If this is correct, his intuitions, so far 
as they are cognoscitive, would not be something different 
from intelligence but only a low form of it. Naturally 
enough, these intuitions are full of contentment and even 
of joy when the organism is in complete physiological and 
biological tune with the rhythm of Nature. Yet their 
pleasurableness is not a reason, as some assume, for con- 
ferring upon them a peculiar power of knowing but simply 
is a description of their quality. Such intuitions also may 
be states of depression; yet it is significant that there is 
little tendency to suppose that they too possess a peculiar 
power of knowing. 


THE LIFE AND PERSONALITY 
OF UNAMUNO 


By M. J. BENARDETE 

NAMUNO was born in the Cantabric city of 

Bilbao in 1864, the year our American Civil War 
ended. When he was ten years of age, in 1874, his native 
city was bombarded by the Carlists (just as the present-day 
Carlists bombarded and captured Bilbao recently). This 
bombardment made so deep an impression on Unamuno in 
his childhood that he incorporated these experiences in his 
first novel Peace in War which has a symbolical signifi- 
cance. Unamuno died New Year’s Eve, 1937. He died when 
Spain was suffering the throes of this most destructive 
Civil War. 

In 1880, Unamuno at the age of sixteen left Bilbao for 
Madrid to study at its University. Again symbolically 
enough, that very University in its new buildings has now 
become the center of most terrible fighting. He specialized 
in literature and philosophy. At Madrid he began slowly to 
create his future personality. From 1884 to 1891, Unamuno 
remained in his native city. He began to be interested in 
politics. He prepared to take the official examinations re- 
quired of candidates for Spanish University professorships. 
He passed through a Spencerian-Socialist phase, writing for 
a paper known as Class Struggle. 

As professor at the University of Salamanca, Unamuno 
inherited the culture and spirit of Castile. From 1891 to 
1901 he went through a period of vacillation, taking a 
critical, caustic, chemically-sharp attitude toward Spain. 
Long before the collapse of Spain in 1898, he wrote a book 
analyzing the fundamental causes for Spain’s decadence 
and retardation. Unamuno became Rector of the University 


in 1901. By the middle of the first decade of our century, 
29 
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Unamuno had reached his mature views, developing a per- 
sonality and character whose implication he tried to teach, 
expound, create, and recreate for others. Had Unamuno 
desired comfort and ease, he could have concerned himself 
only with conserving his position by keeping his mouth shut 
as many people do everywhere. But he expounded a series 
of doctrines displeasing to the Government and he was re- 
moved from his position in 1914. 

During the World War, Unamuno championed the cause 
of the Allies against the Germanophiles. Under the dic- 
tatorship of Primo de Rivera he became persona non grata. 
He was exiled to Fuerteventura in the Canary Islands in 
1924. The French newspaper Le Quotidien hired a vessel 
to help him escape, a chance he took. During his six years of 
exile, 1924-1930, Unamuno preferred to live near the Span- 
ish frontier, and so he established his residence at Hendaye. 
On the proclamation of the Second Republic he, converted 
into a national apostle, returned to Spain. He represented 
Salamanca University at the Constituent Assembly. Soon 
the old Unamuno began to reassert itself. He began to 
criticize the Republic just as fearlessly as he had criticized 
the Monarchy whose downfall had been due largely to his 
devastating criticism. 

What was Unamuno’s position during his last years? 
The triumph of Nazism in Germany made political condi- 
tions explosive everywhere. Reactionaries became bolder 
and bolder until they precipitated the present Civil War in 
Spain. Disgusted with the politics of Madrid, he who hated 
the militarists like poison, to the surprise of everybody, 
declared himself in favor of the insurgents. Madrid de- 
prived him of his Rectorship at the University, — the very 
honor bestowed upon him by the Monarchy and taken away 
from him by the Monarchy, restored to him by the Republic, 
and taken away from him by the Republic, this time be- 
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cause he declared himself for the insurgents. Unamuno’s 
position was strengthened by the Junta at Burgos. He was 
made Rector of the University of Salamanca. He should at 
last have been satisfied, one would think. But was it reason- 
able to expect the veteran fighter, at the age of seventy-two, 
still vigorous like a Salamancan bull, to acquiesce? How 
could he acquiesce? He had criticized the Monarchy. He 
had challenged Primo de Rivera. He had suffered exile and 
had escaped from the Canary Islands. He had, at the height 
of his career, dared to criticize the Republic. Having 
criticized the Monarchy, the King, Dictator, Republic, what 
could stop him from criticizing General Franco? On Octo- 
ber 12, 1936, the day of the Festival of the Race, Unamuno 
could no longer restrain himself from criticizing the mili- 
tarists and their allies. He lost his position. He found his 
classrooms empty. Children stoned him on his way home. 
The tragic professor, unable any longer to bear the sultry, 
sanguinary atmosphere in Spain, in desolation lost his hold 
on life. He who did not want to die died on the eve of New 
Year’s Day, 1937, while Spain bathed in the blood of 
brothers. 


UNAMUNO’S INTERPRETATION OF PERSONALITY 
AND INDIVIDUALITY 
I 
Individuality: Opposition to Every Desire 

for Differentiation 
According to the graphic phrase of George Santayana, 
Western modernity is the result of the four R’s: Renais- 
sance, Reform, Revolution, Romance. In its social aspect 
modernity has witnessed the rise to supremacy of the mid- 
dle class: its defense and justification fell to the lot of 
Manchesterism, Malthusianism, and Darwinism. In their 
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widest sense the four R’s have been at the disposal of all 
humanity. The so-called Industrial Revolution brought 
about, among other consequences, the existence of a new 
class, a class-conscious proletariat. From the Hegelian Ab- 
solute came the Socialist doctrines dovetailing with the 
political economy of Adam Smith and Richardo; these 
doctrines floated upon a sentimental substratum whose 
origins go back to the Prophets and the Christian formula 
of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
Political democracy, laborism, Socialist doctrines, and the 
four R’s were all fundamentally in agreement: collectivity 
was hypostatized and virtues nearly divine were attributed 
to it. There was established as the ultimate goal of man the 
conversion of the earth into the final resting place of all 
his ambitions. It was believed that man’s goal was happi- 
ness and that the most efficient instrument for its attain- 
ment was science and technology: in the social and political 
fields, equality and justice became the highest values, and 
the foe of man was superstitution and any desire to segre- 
gate and differentiate him. 

Unamuno, in his youth, moved about among the prem- 
ises and consequences of this ideology. It is no wonder then, 
that, confronted by the cultural situation of Spain in the 
last decade of the 19th cenutry, he should begin to defend 
the Spencerian-Socialist vision. A result of this first phase 
was his interpretation of Spanish culture in terms of this 
universalist vision. All that is basic in En torno al casti- 
cismo derives from these premises which he examined criti- 
cally. It seems to me that the first view need not be called 
false and his later one true because Unamuno changed his 
vision of the world. The seed of future fruit was present in 
the wealth of ideas in this first book of his. The essential 
parts of En torno al casticismo were good and still are. 
Pragmatically judged, the book bore fruit. It influenced a 
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whole generation. It revealed new ways of seeing Spanish 
society and Spanish culture. The general plan of the book 
is still sound: 
a. The necessity for a new historic life. 
b. A reunion with the culture of the rest of 
Europe. 
ce. The necessity for approaching the Spanish 
scene sensitively. 
d. The reinterpretation of the classic texts 
the better to understand what the Spaniards have 
been and what they ought to be. 
e. A return to the people because the eternal 
present is more important than the historical past. 

His first thesis was: it is better to emphasize what we 
have in common with mankind than to boast about our idio- 
syneracies. The problem of individuality and personality 
is not an invention of Unamuno’s. He found this pair of 
conceptual entities in the same way he had found the exalta- 
tion of the universal aspect in human society. No sooner do 
we begin investigating these concepts than we find their 
substance fluid and evasive. Unamuno contributed nothing 
new to his first view of man. But we can see his originality 
in his defense of personality against individuality. Led by 
the teachings of eccentrics like Nietzsche, Carlyle, Renan, 
the youth of his generation expressed a desire to distinguish 
themselves, to be original, considering personality superior 
to individuality although in reality both personality and 
individuality are equally human. They were unaware that 
what is significant in a man is what he has in common with 
the rest of the world. Today human perfection evolves 
around society, and progress consists in furthering the aims 
of the “social environment.” The duty of the individual is 
to stand by the task to which he is dedicated, and to forget 
this foolish business of bragging about the particular. Only 
in this way can he contribute to the common good “to the 
greater satisfaction of the greater number of his fellow- 
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creatures.” Asa conclusion resulting from this attitude we 
have therefore: 


No, the prime function, the first duty of man, 
is not to differentiate himself, it is to be the full 
man, capable of assimilating the greater part of 
the most varied elements which a differentiated 
ambient offers him. 
Unamuno expounded this interpretation of individuality in 
his essay La Dignidad Humana, the precise date of publica- 


tion of this essay is not known. 


Many, influenced by this same Unamuno, on suspecting 
the spirit which underlies this praise of individuality at the 
cost of the concept of personality, would believe that his 
later defense of personality as against personality was due 
merely to one of the many paradoxes prevailing in the work 
and life of the author. Nothing of the kind. Anticipating 
the discussion of “valorative’’ antinomies which were culti- 
vated and championed by Unamuno, I must say here that 
if we understand the total vision of Unamuno, we find a 
wonderful unity in it. It must be borne in mind that Una- 
muno passed through two distinct phases in his spiritual 
life, and for this reason at one time he would be under the 
influence of the universal social, and at another time under 
that of the more ample extension, the universal of personal 
character. Unamuno was always consistent with Unamuno. 
To repeat—at first individuality was the thing desired; per- 
sonality was almost treason to humanity when the values 
which matter are social unities, justice, equality, homo- 
geneity; all these oppose differentiation. The much-talked- 
of paradoxes were clear inferences from the premises with 
which Unamuno started in the second phase, the one in 
which he remained the greater part of his life. I do not 
know what causes impelled him to change his spiritual 
stand. It appears evident that between his 30th and 35th 
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years Unamuno chose a new way of looking at his own life 
and that of his country. 


The roots of this new position are to be found in the 
minute exploration of the depths of personality. This quo- 
tation shows how Unamuno made his about-face in this 
field: 


The thing to do is to make one’s self distinct, 
whether it be individuality or as a member of a 
class or collectively, and he who does not distin- 
guish himself for the better will distinguish him- 
self for the worse, and he will say like the other: 
no one surpasses me. And in the last analysis, his 
distinction will consist in his not distinguishing 
himself at all, in being one of many, in passing 
unnoticed, in never causing discord or ever at- 
tracting attention, in fulfilling worthily his own 
insignificance. 


II 
The Rebellion Against Reason 

Let me sketch only superficially the intellectual atmos- 
phere of Europe at the end of the 19th century, to see 
whether we can find an atmosphere favorable to the possi- 
bility and justification of men like Unamuno, and whether 
we can see him in his definite orientation. If we consider 
the theme from our perspective, what stands out in the new 
spiritual movement is the open rebellion against reason, 
logic, and bourgeois values. Poets and thinkers like 
Nietzsche, Carlyle, Ruskin, Kirkegaard, Schopenhauer, 
Stendahl, Renan, and later William James, Croce, and 
Bergson were the standard bearers of the revolt. Complex 
motives, and as might be expected, some of them contra- 
dictory, animated this awe-inspiring host. They sought 
individualization as opposed to every levelling mesocracy ; 
they hungered for the mysterious; they discovered that 
what is alogical can be justified through the theory of 
Peirce : they found that life is a factor with which one must 
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deal despite its stubbornness in submitting itself to the 
command of reason, and that reason did not have the right 
to dictate as one part of life against the whole; human 
experience, they said, is good in itself, and it is the source 
of what is most important—full living. Subjectivism, musi- 
cality in the arts, vitalism, pragmatism, concretism—these 
are some of the doctrines which bore new sensibilities and 
ideologies. Unamuno directed and guided some of these 
doctrines, and used the teaching of these rebels. All this 
wealth of ideas of the insurrection would have left Unamuno 
cold if he had followed the universalist path. He discovered 
however that the suggestions and ideas of these exceptional 
men were going to influence his way of thinking: he dis- 
covered the authentic part of his being and what was spirit- 
ually autochthonous in his country. When he adhered to the 
new Lebensanfassung, he became aware of the fact that by 
forming his personality in terms of what was concrete, and 
by casting aside humanitarianism, he found himself in the 
abysmal, unfathomable kingdom of the spirit. Personality 
against individuality was above all a marvelous “find”’ 
because it served the interests of Spain more intensely. By 
preaching this new, nearly evangelical doctrine by word 
and deed in favor of personality, he hoped to destroy the 
stagnation of the virgin energies of Spain, and to arouse 
in his compatriots the disturbing feeling of creating for 
themselves also a personality. 


III 
Social Institutions Cannot Produce Personality 
Personality has to do with psychology, sociology, and 
with a hierarchy of values, with national culture and with 
metaphysics. Personality is not something completely in- 
herited. We do not have it when we are born. Personality 
is something we recognize when we are in the presence of 
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some one who possesses it. Even though the personality 
may have a somatic and psychological basis, it is, in the last 
analysis, spiritual. We come to this world with a definite 
body, with tendencies, impulses, and instincts, with spirit- 
ual faculties like those of thinking, remembering, imagin- 
ing, loving. We are capable of creating sentiments or rather 
affective nuclei round certain objects, such as Mother, 
Country, Wife, Nature, God. This heritage we have in 
common with our neighbor and this constitutes our individ- 
uality. The social institutions, the Family, the State, the 
Church, set out to work upon this inherited background, 
seeking to give us a certain determined individuality. Psy- 
chiatry discovers that personality can either wear itself out 
or change into another, or reconstruct itself if it suffer a 
breakdown. Now we can clearly see how a whole society 
through the medium of the State falls right in with the 
machinery of collective personality. Spain in the 16th cen- 
tury was the first to mold its people according to a clear 
image of what the individuality of each should be, and in 
modern times, similar experiments with the same motives 
are going on in Russia, Italy, Germany. 

What is it that Unamuno understood by the concept of 
personality? Unamuno’s later stand was in complete oppo- 
sition to sociological movements. For Unamuno the problem 
of personality was a question of culture and especially of 
morals or axiology and even of metaphysics. He commenced 
with the supposition that man ought not to limit himself in 
his efforts to discover that which is his very own, and also 
that he ought to refuse to integrate himself prematurely. 
The privilege of personality consists precisely in defending 
what is one’s own against those who may try to force one’s 
spiritual fortune into molds of common possession. To quote 
Unamuno: 

If we take away from the mind of each one 
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that which it has of its very own, all that he 
guards carefully for fear of being taken for a 
crazy person, and we keep only that which he has 
in common with the rest of the world, this com- 
mon factor gives us that miserable riddle which is 
called common sense, and which is nothing else 
than the abstract of practical intelligence. 

The Family, the State, and the Church tend to organize 
this innate part of man in order to make him a useful force. 
For Unamuno, the result of these efforts would be the crea- 
tion of individuality, or what one has in common with 
others. It would not be so bad if the criterion of these insti- 
tutions were all embracing and profound. But they choose 
nothing but superficial elements and concern themselves 
more with their own interests than with the individual. 
While they might be very generous in their program, these 
institutions would not be able to produce the ethical ele- 
ment—sui generis, one’s personality. By definition one’s 
personality is the synthesis of what one is, incompatible as 
such with the rest of the world. To accept the individualiza- 
tion imposed on us by institutions and friends, is to believe 
that they know better than we what is good for us. This 
would be clinging to a poor concept of the infinite wealth of 
possibilities we carry within ourselves. When any one 
makes an effort to confine himself to any formula whatso- 
ever, he loses from view the fact that there is no limit to 
what can be discovered. If we permit ourselves to be in- 
fluenced by these external norms, we forget that the essen- 
tial part of personality does not consist of gestures in empty 
ritual but in deeds. We translate ourselves by our actions, 
and those who have an exalted sense of what it is to have a 
personality must demand much more of themselves than 
what is pointed out to them, and they will consequently 
discover many ways of producing fruits of the spirit dis- 
dained and unsuspected by the molders of men. One im- 
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portant point in distinguishing between individuality and 
personality is that the latter does not attain a permanent 
crystallization in any epoch but rather its contours receive 
form in a certain period of life. Human personality has to 
protect itself not only from institutional forces but also 
from the intellective process itself because the intellective 
process misunderstands personality, since its specialty is 
what is abstract, and the all of personality is the patrimony 
of the spirit. Unamuno said to himself and to those who 
wished to hear him: 


Do not persist in regulating your actions by 
your thoughts, but rather allow the former to 
form, inform, deform, and transform the latter. 
You go along learning about and revealing your- 
self to yourself; your finished personality is at the 
end, not at the beginning of your life, only with 
death is it completed and perfected for you. 


TOTALITARIAN RELIGION’ 
By THE EDITOR 

HERE have long been two concepts of fatherhood, 

the first of which, at least in America, has been 
fading swiftly during the last fifty years. Some still living 
will remember the father who was an autocrat. His word 
was law and there was no appeal. The command was: “Do 
this because I say so.” He never gave reasons. To ask for 
them was considered rebellion and punishments were ac- 
corded for that. Mother soft-stepped about the house and 
carried an air of subdued submission. Children were occa- 
sionally to be seen but not heard. On Dad’s appearance the 
cat slunk away, the dog crawled under the kitchen range, and 
the canary stopped singing. The whole atmosphere was 
one of unqualified despotism. Father was absolute and had 
never to render an account. This picture of fatherhood was 
Stoic, Judaic, and Puritanic, but it was not Christian. 

The other type of father is portrayed in the Gospels as 
one who forgave before he was asked; who ran out of the 
house to greet the prodigal “while he was yet a long way 
off’; and who to relieve him of the embarrassment of griev- 
ous repentance ordered a welcoming feast and put upon 
him the ring and robe of authority in that house. This was 
Jesus’ picture of a true father and of God. That parable 
has been the foundation charter of Christianity ever since, 
the embarrassment of Theologians and persecutors, and an 
offence to the self-righteous. Did not the Great Teacher 
declare his mission to be the forgiveness of sinners? Chris- 
tianity, if it is to remain Christian, cannot take its clue to 
the interpretation of the character of God from any con- 
flicting or contradictory source whatever, whether it be of 
Paul or Apollos. Nor does this parable stand alone and 
unsupported. It is confirmed by every act in the life of 
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Jesus, as we know it. This spirit of forgiveness runs like 
the master theme of a fugue through all his relations with 
sinners and won from the Pharisees the charge of blas- 
phemy, impiety, looseness of morals, irreligion. To drive 
the lesson home he declared: “He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father” and “I and my Father are one.” 

All this seems quite far afield from Professor Kraemer’s 
book written to “key-note” the coming missionary meeting 
at Madras. Here we have demands for an Absolute God, one 
who gives no reasons, since we are not permitted to ration- 
alize about him. No attempt is made to show how an Abso- 
lute could get a revelation over to men utterly lacking in 
absoluteness. To know the Absolute must surely require a 
spark of the Absolute in him to whom the revelation has 
meaning. Since finite man could get only some very finite 
and limited ideas about God an Absolute revelation is a 
contradiction in terms. Furthermore, it is on absolutist 
principles impossible to maintain the fatherhood of God or 
the deity of Jesus. If the incarnation has any meaning at 
all, it is the possibility of the spirit of man to become the 
expression of the Divine Spirit. The doctrine of the Incar- 
nation rightly interpreted is the charter of human dignity 
and freedom. Furthermore it was for this that the great 
struggle of Protestantism took place. It stood for the right 
of direct access of the individual human spirit to God with- 
out magic intermediaries. The sin of this work seems to us 
to be in its depreciation of present revelation. Furthermore 
we resent the assumption that rationalizing about God pre- 
cludes a direct personal experience of God. The human 
mind is the gift and creation of God and we are responsible 
for the correct use of it. The author’s hostility to reason, 
one is tempted to feel, grows less out of the irrationality of 
the Gospel and more out of the logical irreconcilability of 
his own theological presuppositions. 
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One dislikes to point out these shortcomings in a work 
the intentions of which are so good, and which contains so 
much valuable material in its estimate of other religions 
and in the chapters on the missionary approach. This feel- 
ing is intensified by our personal acquaintance with Pro- 
fessor Kraemer which is further altogether disarming. 
Nevertheless the book precipitates violent theological issues 
when men should be possessed with the larger views of 
Christian reconciliation in the spirit of Christ. 

Thus we hear much of “Absolute sovereignty,” “Dispen- 
sations,” “schemes,” “between the times” and above all of 
“Biblical realism.” One reads three hundred and eighty- 
three pages before encountering a definition of this latter 
term, supposing all the time that he refers to Biblical liter- 
alism or fundamentalism only to have the denial thrust at 
us at last. We are at loss then to discover the meaning, 
except that Dr. Kraemer is presumably the recipient of an 
absolute revelation that must be accepted on the authority 
of an ipse dixvit. Even the teachings of Jesus, it seems, have 
to be discounted in this “revelation” since the author spe- 
cifically warns us against the implications of The Sermon 
on the Mount (p. 48). Not only are we forbidden to accept 
these teachings of Jesus without taking “the New Testa- 
ment in its entirety” but we are also informed that the 
social implications of the Gospel have nothing to do with 
the essence of Christianity. We are not to look for the reali- 
zation of the Kingdom of God “in any social, economic, 
political, or cultural order” (p. 93). The reason assigned is 
because “the absolute” can never be adequately expressed 
in the relative and imperfect. Does he mean then that no 
degree of expression is possible in a space-time order? If So, 
then how can he affirm any revelation of God, even of that 
revelation in a human Christ? We are impressed with the 
obvious philosophizing about God by one who rejects the 
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philosopher’s God (pp. 122, 294). 

The objection to any relation between Christianity and 
a renewed social order he applies also to ethical values. 
“The argument of value does not coincide in any way what- 
ever with that of truth” (p. 106). Thus he endeavors ap- 
parently to avoid the pragmatic test of Jesus who asked 
that men should believe in him because of his works. “If I 
do not the works of my Father believe me not.” He overlooks 
equally the fact that in the Final Judgment, Jesus insists that 
condemnation hinges completely on the social service of 
those judged. The Judge bids those who have not visited the 
sick, the imprisoned, nor fed the hungry, nor given drink 
to the thirsty to depart into the place prepared for the 
Devil and his Angels. It is impossible to conceive a stronger 
plea for the social gospel at the heart of Christianity. Nor 
is this a precarious and single note of the gospel. It per- 
meates the story of Dives and Lazarus and many other 
parables. 

Most of all must we reject the statement that forgive- 
ness is not the most obvious function of God (p. 79). This 
he says in taking issue with Voltaire’s statement that it is 
“‘God’s job to forgive,” which statement he calls blasphemy. 
We have no brief for that mocking, erring, old deist but in 
the light of the single parable of The Prodigal Son, any 
statement that God’s supreme function and attitude is not 
forgiveness appears to us the more obvious blasphemy. This 
statement the author makes upon the basis of accepting the 
whole Bible, to the discredit of the plain teachings of Jesus. 

During a great part of the discussion we are warned 
against accepting a partial revelation of God in other re- 
ligions until we have succumbed to the arguments of 
“Biblical realism” as the absolute revelation, then the 
barriers are thrown down for the admission that God has 
some other sources of revelation beside the Bible, and even 
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a modernist could not disagree if he did not recall the con- 
tradictory basis on which the conclusions rest. 

As a matter of fact the crux of successful criticism of 
the book arises out of the misuse of the term Absolute and 
his clinging, though somewhat deprecatorially, to the Bar- 
thian theology. As usual, when a man starts with a partisan 
theological bias, everything, even that which is plainly con- 
tradictory, is grist to his mill. Should the author apply his 
own principle of appeal to the whole Bible it would upset his 
own argument, for he selects only such portions of it as 
favor his theological preconceptions. His position cannot be 
defended as sound. 

Why have we with all our respect, admiration and love 
for Professor Kraemer taken a position of such advanced 
opposition to views expressed in a book which is not without 
value in many important particulars? Our reasons, justi- 
fiable or not, are to be found in our belief that he has raised 
the very literalist and theological issues which he himself 
so much decries. He brings into the meeting at Madras con- 
siderations which make for misunderstanding and division 
among sincere and devoted Christians. Not only so, he shuts 
the door in the face of earnest non-Christians who are look- 
ing toward the Christian solution of problems which their 
own religions have raised. This is no day for refusing to 
acknowledge the quality of any good wherever it may ap- 
pear on the earth. Nor is it a time to assert division among 
men of good-will. We need not retreat to Genesis as the 
author does to discover the essence of all sin to lie in the 
desire “to be like God.” If the Biblical writer had any 
obvious meaning in that expression it could not apply to 
the earnest search after God which has characterized the 
efforts of consecrated souls in all ages and all religions. 
When this takes on the character of a struggle for Christian 
perfection even in a Hindu (310) it might, we think, be 
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accorded some value without disgracing God. 

We believe in a God who is “no respecter of persons,” 
and who welcomes and assists every effort after righteous- 
ness or the knowledge of his will. We believe that no man 
does a good deed or expresses a good thought but by the in- 
spiration of God. We believe that all revelation is so far 
partial as being given to men who in this present life know 
only in part and understand only in part. We can only look 
toward the time when that which is in part shall be done 
away. 

We must confess that we do not possess the horror of 
nature which seems to move this type of theology. We be- 
lieve in a living God and a continuous revelation; in a God 
who is trying to manifest himself to all men in all ways; we 
believe in a growing revelation of his will to men who will 
to do his will. We believe in a Christ who is so cosmic, so 
fitted to the needs of all men, races and times that he will be 
discovered as the ultimate solution of all problems, relig- 
ious, social and political. We believe He needs only to be 
shown to command all hearts, all allegiances; that He is all 
and in all. So long as we have Him we fear no adaptations 
which may be made of Western theology or practice by the 
Eastern world. The only danger is that we shall smother 
Him in some Absolutism of our own conceit, some Bibliola- 
try of our own interpretation, some credal or institutional 
idolatry which conceals Him and accepts the letter as a 
substitute for the fact. 

The conference at Madras has the opportunity to give 
impetus to the gospel which makes men free or to fasten 
upon institutional Christianity a new bondage to the letter. 

If we are to move toward freedom it is not in the direc- 
tion of “Totalitarian” religion which is the phrase in which 
the author of The Christian Message in a Non-Christian 
World characterizes his views. 


THE REHABILITATION OF CHRISTIANITY 


By GUSTAV HUBENER 
HE philosophical School of Phenomenology which 


was founded by Edmund Husserl (1859-1938) and 
Max Scheler (1875-1928) and is still represented by an in- 
creasing number of scholars both in Germany and abroad, 
for instance, in France and Austria, does not directly refer 
to any ideologies which nowadays predominate in Germany 
and Central Europe. It was a stand taken against the 
growing spirit of individual and collective self-assertion 
which characterized German thought more and more during 
the nineteenth century. This spirit, which finds its strong- 
est expression in Nietzsche’s ideal of the unscrupulous 
Nordic superman, his hatred of nearly every humanitarian 
tradition and his nihilistic denunciation of Christianity, 
obviously had its effect on later times. Phenomenology 
opposed this dehumanization and despiritualization when 
it first began to come to the fore. Phenomenology is a re- 
habilitation of the classical attitude of mankind, of a re- 
spectful, pious and therefore objectivistic approach to 
reality. 

It was a fight against those popular philosophies which 
used Darwin’s biological discoveries, his formulae of 
natural selection and struggle for existence in playing up 
to capitalistic selfishness and the general growth of materi- 
alism accompanying the boom in German industry and 
commerce which had followed the successful Franco-Prus- 
sian War in 1870. Phenomenology realized the danger of 
a merely biological theory of State, for which Herbert 
Spencer had already given an example in his idea of the 
cell-state. It realized in all fields of life the growing danger 
of substituting a lower, more materialistic system for one 
of high spiritual values. 
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After the Franco-Prussian War Germany certainly had 
a growing share in the world markets and in the world 
domestication and colonial expansion which made Europe, 
for the time being, the dominating Continent. It is not easy 
to understand why the spirit of individual and collective 
self-assertion was on the increase in Germany. It was not 
so everywhere. In the small towns and villages lying be- 
tween the beautiful hills of Germany life was still dreamy 
and mystical, and the poets and musicians lived in the great 
tradition of Goethe and Beethoven. But the spirit of self- 
assertion was nevertheless there. Politically it meant a 
claim for a dominant imperialism. Philosophically it ap- 
parently applied in a wealth of theories a recipe which will 
always be successful with half-educated masses, who are 
too lazy to think for themselves. I do not want to give this 
recipe for imitation but as an explanation of the mentality 
‘in Germany among the rapidly increasing self-assertive 
masses which were a product of industrialism towards the 
end of the nineteenth century. The recipe must begin with 
the following words: “all those things in life which disturb 
you, which are problematical or uncomfortable, the mys- 
teries of the universe, sometimes love or the latest turn in 
politics and economics do not mean anything else but...” 
And then a very simple explanation must be given with 
dogmatic insistence. This, it seems, will completely satisfy 
the average mind. Some of the popular theories in the nine- 
teenth century were: love is nothing else but an animalistic 
instinct or a trick of nature for the propagation of the 
human species; absolute values in morality do not exist but 
are only disguises of the self-interest of the individual or a 
group; Christianity is nothing else but a syncretism of 
oriental cults, a religion of the socially unsuccessful; God 
is nothing else but matter or energy or a convention of fear 
or pride. Even the absolute laws of logic do not exist and 
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are nothing else but psychological forms of thinking. 

It was characteristic of all these theories that everything 
meant something else and certainly not something more 
profound, more blissful, more creative, but something dis- 
appointing, disillusioning, materialistic. 

The School of Phenomenology, which started to fight all 
this, grew out of an undercurrent of Aristotelian philoso- 
phy represented by a number of Austrian philosophers like 
Bernhard Bolzano (1781-1848), Franz Brentano (1838- 
1917) and A. von Meinong (1853-1921). The more devel- 
oped school did not acknowledge denominational limitations. 
But there is no doubt that these predecessors were more or 
less connected with the traditional and predominantly 
Catholic culture of the different parts of Austria and of 
South Germany. This explains their objectivistic outlook as 
opposed to the subjectivistic criticism of knowledge which 
originated among the so-called idealistic thinkers from 
Kant to Hegel, who were more at home in the comparatively 
newly-settled North-East of Germany and who were at 
least partly responsible for the radical self-assertion in 
later decades. It is understandable that one finds the em- 
phasis on will and on the constructive power of the intellect 
more in a country where everything is based on the spirit 
of progressive civilization or a dynamic imperialism than 
in a country of a quieter, more static and traditional char- 
acter. It is remarkable to note that Prussia in the early 
nineteenth century and the United States from Emerson’s 
transcendentalism to William James’s pragmatism pro- 
duced a theory of knowledge similar in many points. 

Husserl’s attack on the heresies of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, on a cynical egotistic moral relativism and an arro- 
gant natural science began when he was professor of 
philosophy at the University of Gottingen towards the end 
of the century. After going through the conventional psy- 
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chological relativism he re-discovered the ontological mean- 
ing of the idea of absolute truth in the fields of logic and 
philosophy of mathematics. 

He distinguished between the subjectivity of our acts 
of thinking and the objectivity of the contents of thinking. 
In opposition to the psychologistic theory, Husserl claimed 
that the laws of logic are not laws of psychological and 
empirical facts. They do not state how any creature might 
think. They do not even presuppose the existence of think- 
ing people. The law of contradiction, for instance, which 
states that a thing cannot both be and not be at the same time 
or that a judgment cannot be false and true at the same 
time, this law would be true even if man were not to exist 
at all. Or to use another example: twice two are four, 
whether there are people who count and calculate or not. 
The logical or mathematical principles are not laws of facts, 
nor are they primarily norms of thinking. They are inde- 
pendent of experience and exist whether they are acknowl- 
edged or not. They are related to ideal objects beyond time. 
They correspond to the absolute structure of the world, as 
God has created it. They are as a metal wall, which even 
the greatest human might and tyrannical assumption can- 
not destroy. These laws are related to ideal objects beyond 
time. These ideal objects, for instance the number two, 
have the same kind of existence in relation to possible acts 
of thinking as a red colour has to the different acts of seeing, 
remembering, etc., in the consciousness of different people 
at different times. The number two is perceived by our 
thinking just as we perceive the red colour by seeing it. 
What we see is, of course, not the red colour as such. In 
order to realize this general object I must start from an 
individual red, abstract from it and then perform the act of 
generalization and ideation. So “this red here” becomes 
an individual example of the red, of the general term in 
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which it participates. Husserl took this participation in 
the general object by the individuals from Plato’s doctrine 
of ideas. He re-discovered the existence of ideas, a special 
sphere, an invisible absolute world of meaning behind this 
visible world of individual objects. If there were not this 
world of general objects and if we could not know about 
these general objects through our intuition, there would be 
no general judgments. Colours, sounds, values all corre- 
spond to certain ideas, to a certain absolute meaning behind 
them. And if we think carefully and without any false pre- 
suppositions and theories, we realize these ideas and their 
relation to one another. Such an ideal or aprioristic law is, 
for instance, that the colour “violet” is more similar to 
“red” than to “green.” This is not an empirical law of 
facts. It is a law of essence, a law of the essence of colour 
realized by intuition. According to Husserl, it belongs to 
the essence of perception that we perceive a visible object, 
this table here, as real, identical and independent of our 
perception and the different aspects in which it appears to 
us according to our position. The world is given to us. It 
is placed before us and we are placed in its midst in order 
that we take it as it is given, in order that we realize its 
meaning and not force our opinion upon the world. The 
naive man, the peasant and the child are right in taking 
the world as it is. Philosophy has only the task of making 
people receptive for the meaning of the world and not 
forcing an explanation or the will to change it upon them 
by means of propaganda. Husserl taught, therefore, that it 
is necessary for the philosopher to become absolutely inde- 
pendent of all sciences and to concentrate on the data of 
consciousness in all their varieties in a merely descriptive 
and analytical manner. The philosopher has not to think 
about the cause or the origin of phenomena. On the con- 
trary, this point of view will mostly lead to a simplification 
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of phenomena in the attempt to reduce them to this or that 
cause. The phenomenology of a genius has to describe the 
essence of genius and not to think whether he is the son of 
a shoemaker or a banker. The confusion of essence and 
cause is exactly the danger from which the philosophy of 
phenomenology has to deliver the modern world. 

While Husserl discovered the absolute in the fields of 
logic, mathematics and theory of knowledge, Max Scheler 
(1875-1928) re-discovered the deepest emotional approach 
to the objectivity of the religious and ethical world. I shall 
concentrate in the following exclusively on Scheler because 
he, together with Husserl, has perhaps stated the truths 
which are most important in the whole School for the phi- 
losophy of mankind. But I would like to mention here at 
least a few other names of philosophers connected with this 
School, who should also be treated: Adolf Reinach (who fell 
in the World War), Dietrich von Hildebrand, formerly pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Vienna, Jean Hering, professor of 
Protestant theology in Strassbourg, Alexander Koyré, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the Sorbonne, Hans Lipps, professor 
of philosophy in Frankfurt a. M., Martin Heidegger, pro- 
fessor of philosophy in Freiburg, Frau Conrad-Martius 
and Nicolai Hartmann, professors of philosophy in Mar- 
burg. Hartmann is best known abroad through his “Ethics” 
and Heidegger through his ontological investigation of 
“Sein und Zeit” (Being and Time), but the other above- 
mentioned philosophers have also made very valuable con- 
tributions to phenomenology. 

In his philosophy Scheler started with the consideration 
of ethical values as independent qualitative phenomena, 
such as colours and sounds, without relation to a subject. 
The relation of man to values consists only in his feeling 
for values. The objects to which values are related can 
change. The values themselves form an absolute sphere. 
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The value “good” can be related to very different actions. 
The Fiji Islander considered it “good’’ to kill a foreigner, 
while other South Sea islanders considered it “good” to 
greet him as a guest. The same values are connected with 
very different objects and actions. But the values in them- 
selves can be divided into four spheres of modalities which 
are subordinated to each other in a definite manner. On the 
lowest scale is the value of the pleasant and the unpleasant 
and values related to these in a symbolic way, for instance, 
the useful and the harmful. On the second scale are the 
values of vitality. These are the values of the noble and the 
common and the consecutive values of culture and its oppo- 
site. The third place is taken by the spiritual values which 
are attached to beauty, knowledge and justice. The highest 
modality of values is that of the holy, the religious value. 
These values in their scale are independent of that which 
in history was considered to be holy, beautiful, just and 
noble. But the scale of values is absolute, and there is an 
absolute law connected with it. If man at a crisis in his life 
discerns between the existence of a higher and lower value, 
he must choose and follow the higher value, otherwise he 
has a sin or guilt laden upon his soul. If he does not realize 
the higher value at all in his consciousness, he is without 
guilt. But even a dim, sub-conscious feeling, a vague re- 
membrance is of importance for his decision. This is the 
basic aspect of Scheler’s ethics of material values as opposed 
to Kant’s formal ethics. Scheler thought that Kant’s cate- 
gorical imperative, that the rule of one’s actions must be a 
general rule, refers ultimately to the egoistic interest to 
avoid conflict with other egoistic interests. According to 
Scheler, virtue is more than the avoidance of conflicts. It 
is a continuous, living and blissful consciousness of power 
and ability for good actions, and therefore the most deli- 
cate, the most beautiful and least modern virtue is Christian 
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humility. Humility is a steady, pulsating spiritual readi- 
ness of service in the centre of our existence, a readiness to 
serve all things, good and bad, beautiful and ugly, living 
and dead. It is the spiritual repetition and imitation of the 
one great movement of the godliness in Christ, which re- 
signed voluntarily its majesty and highness and comes to 
man in order to become the free and blissful servant of 
everybody and of all creatures. We are humble by perform- 
ing this movement within ourselves, by renouncing all pos- 
sible values and dignities to which false pride firmly clings. 
By losing ourselves, by giving ourselves completely to God 
without fear of the consequences but in a blind confidence 
that we participate in a godly movement, in a movement 
which describes the true curve of life, we are humble. The 
important thing is that we really relax spiritually and 
really resign our values, risking to fly into the terrible void 
which is beyond all conscious or half-conscious assertions 
of ourselves. And thus, in opposing the self-assertions of 
the nineteenth century and their masterpiece, Friedrich 
Nietzsche, Scheler came to formulate the deepest command 
of Christian humility: 
You must dare to be gratefully surprised that 
you exist, that something exists and that the 
world is not a void. . . . You must dare 
to renounce all your supposed rights, your dig- 
nity, your merits and man’s respect, but mostly 
your own self-respect. You must renounce every 
claim to be worthy of some kind of happiness. You 
must consider every kind of happiness only as 


given and granted to you by God. Only thus are 
you humble. 


But, according to Scheler, pride and dignity and striving 
after respect may co-exist around this humility in the 
centre of the soul. Christianity does not condemn the 
natural pride in one’s own achievements or in the beauty 
and good character of one’s wife and children or in one’s 
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name and family. But he thinks there is one pride which is 
devilish. That is the pride of the angel who fell, the fallen 
angel who will always be imitated by the Pharisees. The 
justified pride considers the value of the things in them- 
selves. The devilish pride looks down on everything, and 
so this pride is hell itself, for it does not love the creatures 
created by God. The pride which is concentrated more and 
more only on the value of the ego isolates itself more and 
more from the world, from God and man. There is no pos- 
sible escape for the soul hardened by a false pride, if it does 
not become humble. Humility is a form of love which alone 
can break the ice which pride girdles tighter and tighter 
around the ego. There is nothing more beautiful than when 
love quietly brings humility to proud hearts and opens them. 
The proudest man and the proudest woman become a little 
humble and ready to serve everybody in this wonderful 
world when they love. Be humble and you will become rich 
and powerful. Just because you think you do not deserve 
anything more, everything will be given to you. Whosoever 
has confidence, full confidence in the world as it is, feels 
that it is madness to establish a new world. This tremen- 
dous spiritual relaxation, which is humility, at first appears 
to be a risk, but only by facing this risk will the greatest 
power of the soul be realized. Scheler gives as an instance 
the story which William James told in his book on religious 
experience (Varieties of Religious Experience). James 
described a sailor who was hanging from a high spire by 
one foot, with his head downwards, and who only found the 
nerve to escape from this dangerous situation, because he 
had given his soul completely to God. Humility adjusts our 
whole existence to the centre of life. Humility makes us 
feel how wonderful space is, in which we can live and ex- 
pand, how wonderful it is that space, time, light and air, 
sea and flowers are there and can always be re-discovered, 
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so to speak, by a humble heart. 

Here Scheler implies that the full consciousness of the 
reality of the outside world is only gained in the deepest 
emotional approach which is humility. On the basis of this 
wonderful analysis of the great Christian virtue, Scheler 
was able to oppose Nietzsche who considered humility to 
be the virtue of the poor, of the small and weak, a kind of 
servility blessed by God. Scheler answered that the really 
servile person, for instance, a certain type of snobbish 
middle-class man who wants to rise in society or strives 
after social distinction, aspires to dominate, and only a lack 
of force and strength of character makes him bow down to 
his superiors and masters. Humility is not servility. It is 
an urge of those who are spiritually strong to lower them- 
selves, to imitate God’s bowing down to Creation. It is a 
free, bold, fearless movement of the spirit. It is principally 
a virtue of those who are born to dominate through the 
spiritual fulness of their soul. And we find it just in those 
characters who, while they dominate over everything 
around them, are continuously bowing their heads before 
God. The true leader of men is humble. He has a deep 
secret readiness to serve just those over whom he dominates. 

The analysis of humility is followed by that of the virtue 
of awe. The God of Christianity is deus absconditus. He is 
hidden, and just this secrecy, this eternal overflowing be- 
yond the horizon of the prayers of even the most saintly 
and most pious persons, this infinite extension of God’s 
dominion beyond our ideas and prayers is in itself a phe- 
nomenon which surrounds with mystery and fascination 
the face of God turned towards us. This is very often for- 
gotten by the rationalists as well as by the mystics. Both 
have a very quick way of becoming too familiar with God, 
so to speak; the rationalists by the terms with which they 
anatomize Him, the mystics by their sentiment which seems 
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to include God in their heart. Both lack the awe, that is to 
say just this attitude in which the secrecy of God is realized. 
But not only God and the world, His overwhelming creation, 
our own self and that of our own people are revealed to us 
in their dimension of depth only when we assume the atti- 
tude of awe and respect. Only in this attitude do we get 
the feeling for the tremendous spiritual treasures in our 
existence and in our thoughts, which have not been raised 
and which cannot all be raised within the earthly span of 
our life. So we realize in this attitude of awe a sphere of 
action for our true forces, which is greater and more sub- 
lime than our earthly existence. Here Scheler touches upon 
the main idea of his philosophy of life after death. Its basis 
is the unfathomable creative richness of life which cannot 
be grasped in any human calculation or plan. All attempts, 
therefore, to control the creative productivity of life are 
destined to failure. Life cannot be planned. Systems of 
control only make the world more narrow, more boring and 
encourage an intrinsically dishonest way of thinking. 

It would take too long to follow here Scheler’s analysis 
of shame and shyness as protections of the creative proc- 
esses of the soul and their function in history. The ration- 
alization of the visible world is only possible without grave 
spiritual disturbances, when its objects are released from 
the innermost spiritual secrecy. This applies to the ration- 
alistic investigation of the human body or the astronomical 
sky in former centuries. The psychological retardation of 
the so-called scientific progress was necessary until a new 
spiritual balance could be found. 

In rue, or repentance, taken alone from the moral side, 
Scheler conceives a form of self-healing of the soul and thus 
the only way for it to regain its lost strength. From the 
religious point of view it is even more. It is the natural act 
which God gave to the soul in order for it to return to Him 
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when it had forsaken Him. Rue is not possible without 
humility, which opposes the natural pride, which always 
tries to keep the soul in its egoistic assertion and tends 
towards repression. According to Nietzsche, rue and bad 
conscience originated only in the fact that civilization lim- 
ited hatred and revenge, which could formerly be freely 
expressed but now turn against the bearer of these passions 
himself. Scheler, on the contrary, sees in rue the most pow- 
erful force of regeneration in the moral world. Christianity 
is an expression of the rue which regenerated the classical 
world hardened by its greed for power. Scheler thought 
that only through rue could the world’s guilt in the Great 
War be atoned for and Europe and the world regenerated. 
In the end the regeneration of the world will not come 
through a re-shuffle of political, economic and social condi- 
tions but through an acknowledgment of guilt and a libera- 
tion of the creative powers of the soul in rue. 

One of Nietzsche’s main attacks on Christianity was 
connected with his term “ressentiment,” which he had in- 
troduced into German philosophy. By it he meant the atti- 
tude of the fox which proclaimed the sweet grapes beyond 
his reach to be sour. Nietzsche thought that the Jews, being 
oppressed by the Romans and full of vengeance, took their 
revenge in the re-valuation of Christianity which elevated 
the weak and put down the strong. Scheler admitted that 
the phenomenon of ressentiment, a self-poisoning of the 
soul, exists. As a matter of fact, he gives a very thorough 
analysis of ressentiment and the situations in which it 
arises. It is based on an inhibition of an immediate reaction 
of anger or indignation. This inhibition leads to a prolonged 
impulse of revenge, which is transferred to a general sphere 
of objects or persons who are more or less related to the 
original cause of the impulse. The true values of these 
objects are no longer acknowledged. And at last a bitterness 
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against the whole world fills the soul. A knowledge of this 
soul-poison existed in the Christian Church. Scheler re- 
ferred to an article of mine in which I showed that Milton 
in his ‘Paradise Lost” made Satan a typical representative 
of ressentiment. The fallen angel confesses his principle 
with the words: : 


Farewell remorse: all good to me is lost 

Evil be thou my good. 
But still Heaven shines into his soul, so that he must squint 
upwards at his splendour. And it is this which stirs up the 
hellish fire in his breast: 

the more I see 
Pleasures about me, so much more I feel 
Torment within me, as from the hateful siege 


Of contraries; all good to me becomes 
Bane, and in Heav’n much worse would be my state. 


The soul which turns from the acknowledgment of the in- 
trinsic goodness of the world and from God, lost in a par- 
ticular disappointment or grievance, poisons itself. This 
acknowledgment is the only escape from the many tempta- 
tions for ressentiment existing in the world. Wherever 
there is disappointment and inhibitions of emotional ex- 
pression there is this danger. Women are more exposed to 
it than men, on account of erotic disappointments which 
they cannot express. Old men at the end of their career 
easily become bitter against young ones who are beginning 
their career. The pensioning or retirement of officials who 
are still capable of work creates a huge reservoir of 
ressentiment. Where poverty is felt as a disappointment 
there is a danger of ressentiment. But on the whole work- 
ing men, being men of action, are less exposed to it than 
the lower middle-class and subordinate officials. There is 
no doubt that parliamentary institutions, even when they 
are not absolutely necessary or good for the efficiency of 
government, are very important in order to lessen the ten- 
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sion between jealousy, hatred, impulse of revenge and the 
incapability of realizing these emotions. The long suppres- 
sion of the Russian nation, its lack of parliament and free- 
dom of the press, can be seen in the ressentiment of which 
the heroes of Dostoievsky, Gogol and Tolstoy are full. If 
the suppression goes on, all values appear negative and the 
people suffering under this will suddenly revolt or explode 
in an irrational hatred against objects and situations which 
are very difficult to connect with the original object of 
hatred. Scheler has proved the tremendous force of 
ressentiment in history. But by making its essence clear he 
has affirmed, in contradiction to Nietzsche, that Christianity 
is not based on ressentiment. Christianity is not based on 
spiritual weakness. Christian love and sacrifice are born of a 
secure fulness of life. This love is not fascinated in a morbid 
way by poverty, sickness and ugliness, but it wants to over- 
come these negative values, to help make life beautiful, 
healthy and strong. It is not a phenomenon of psychological 
infection, not mass-suggestion, not an impulse towards 
actions useful for the group or nation, a kind of animalistic 
herd-instinct. Love, as Christianity understood it, was a sign 
and symbol of a supernatural order, a river of strength 
flowing from the mysterious depth of the universe, from 
God. If love is degraded to a social instinct, the standardi- 
zation and uniformity of custom and ideas, which is a grow- 
ing danger of modern life, is an inevitable consequence. 
But Christian love admits a variety of social organiza- 
tions and forms of existence. It is the only safeguard against 
the dangers of modern civilization with its ressentiment 
against the values of personality and over-estimation of 
machines and mechanization. 

In his very thorough analysis of modern capitalism and 
industrialism Scheler comes to the conclusion that the 
danger of these systems does not lie in their mere technical 
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aspect but in their growing connection with a type of in- 
ferior vitality, the mass-type, which believes in security 
and, morbidly aware of dangers and perils, hides under 
standardizations. Capitalism was not founded by this type, 
which corresponds to the homme clos of Bergson. It was 
founded by men like the great enterprising Florentine wool 
merchants, the English tradesmen who disobeyed the guild 
laws, the French merchants and the great pioneers of enter- 
prise in America, heroic, chivalric and primitively demo- 
cratic characters, who loved danger and risk, took life easy, 
let others live and had confidence in life. The modern danger 
is the weakening of spiritual creativeness, an infantiliza- 
tion and simplification of emotional life. Scheler, like the 
sociologist Sombart, thinks that four infantile ideals, 
namely, the big, that is to say the outwardly gigantic, the 
swift, as seen in modern speed-records, the new, as seen in 
the love of sensations, and the feeling of mass-power take 
possession of man as substitute ideals, where the churches 
have lost their influence. This growing infantilization is 
the explanation of the increasing dependence on the State 
and consequently a growing tiredness of life and creative 
work, an infinite (unlimited) control of production by offi- 
cials, countless regulations of enterprise and an increase of 
insurance in a kind of State Socialism. This State Socialism 
was already prophesied by Herbert Spencer who said on 
his death-bed that in future no man would be able to do 
what he wanted to do but everybody only what he was told 
to do. 

Scheler fought in all his writings, of which the most 
valuable were written before the World War, against a 
growing tendency to substitute the systems of lower valua- 
tion for systems of higher valuation. During the war he 
fought for peace and understanding between the nations of 
Europe and the world. He pointed out that it had always 
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been typical for the greatest Germans to form in their work 
a synthesis of influences from the outside world and unite 
them by an infinite creative love. Luther was influenced by 
Augustine and Paul. Goethe said that he owed what he was 
to Shakespeare, that star of the highest height. Kant em- 
phasized that Hume aroused him out of his dogmatic slum- 
ber. Scheler preached the idea of the Christian community 
which acknowledged the differences of Creation, the differ- 
ent groups, creeds and the old and new types of life. He 
believed in a federated, not a standardized and centralized 
Germany. 


Germany is better known in the outside world through 
her philosophers of individual and collective self-assertion, 
from Hegel and Stirner to Nietzsche, than through the 
thinkers who proceed in the tradition of the great human- 
ists and representatives of the highest ideals of mankind, 
peace, justice, tolerance and creative liberty, a tradition 
which will be forever connected with the names of Luther, 
Goethe and Kant. But in the School of Phenomenology, in 
men like Husser] and Scheler, we have a new and wonderful 
renaissance of this spirit. The success of their ideas, espe- 
cially immediately after the War, speaks for the inherent 
genius of the German people. The work of these philoso- 
phers is left to us as a precious inheritance in the present 
world crisis. It shows the only possible way of regenera- 
tion. It leads us into the secret depths, where life is creative. 
It leads us to the adventure of understanding the world and 
ourselves better. It brings us a new conception of man, an 
anthropology not from a supposed superior European point 
of view but from a basis which recognizes the dignity of 
every form of life. 

The old European expansion, the spirit of the Vikings 
and conquistadores has fulfilled its mission. The world 
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space has, on the whole, already been divided among the 
nations. A new period of wars would be a disaster to the 
whole world. If we allow the new war-machines to master 
us, they will destroy civilization completely. A new world 
balance is only possible on a spiritual basis. The necessity 
of a moral and religious regeneration of the world is felt 
more and more by men and women in all countries. And so 
I shall conclude with the great hope, which Scheler upheld 
through the saddest periods of his own life, with a vision of 
man throwing off the burden of his own mechanisms and 
returning to the acknowledgment of the creative depth of 
the world. 


It will be like the first step of a man who lived 
for years in a dark prison and who now enters a 
garden full of flowers. And this prison will be the 
standardization of modern life which has changed 
us into mere mechanisms. And this garden will 
be the rich world of God which we see in the dis- 
tance opening and greeting us in its bright light. 
And this prisoner will be the European man of 
today and yesterday who goes through life, sigh- 
ing and groaning under the burden of his own 
mechanisms and who with only earth in his sight 
aap tise in his limbs forgot his God and his 
world. 


NATURAL BEAUTY AND THEISM 
By L. HAROLD DE WOLF 


OST teachers of religion know well how useful 

are the beauties of nature for emotional coloring 
and allegorical illustration in religious instruction. It is not 
so widely nor adequately recognized that careful analysis of 
experiences of natural beauty reveals noteworthy rational 
implications favorable to theism. Before pointing out some 
of these implications, it will be necessary to describe briefly 
some of the various types of aesthetic experience stimu- 
lated by nature.’ 


I 

(a) Escape. To millions of city dwellers, nature is, 
first of all, a place of escape from the noise, dirt, and re- 
strictions of crowded streets and pyramided apartments. 
When one long accustomed to towering brick walls and 
screeching horns finds himself in a grassy meadow beside a 
quiet stream, something is likely to happen within his soul. 
The stillness calms his goaded nerves, and the wide expanse 
of green is a healing balm to his tired eyes. The worries and 
jealousies of the city are far away now, and he feels a new 
free life stirring within. 

The cause of this delightful rejuvenation is obviously 
the natural environment. So one quickly attributes to 
nature the calm, the freedom, and the sweet harmony which 
he feels within. Yet he feels certain, in a later, critical 
mood, that nature was but the indispensable background of 
the drama which was really enacted within himself. After 
further reflection, however, he may not be so sure. Possibly 
nature expressed qualities of mind similar to those which it 
stimulated. 


1The general classification suggested by Louis Arnaud Reid is here followed, with 
some modifications. Cf. Reid, 4 Study in Aesthetics (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1931), pages 383-397. 63 
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The mood of escape is usually accompanied by other 
kinds of appreciation which are of more objective and more 
distinctively aesthetic character. But the type is sufficiently 
clear for theoretical differentiation. And the question it has 
raised will be found to appear again in more definite and 
insistent form. 

(b) Discovery of Materials for Art. The mood of es- 
cape, we have noted, is characterized by an involuntary and 
naive attribution to nature of human interests and feelings. 
There is another attitude toward nature which is likewise 
utilitarian and self-centered, but which is not involuntary 
nor naive. Rather, it is carefully cultivated, even sophisti- 
cated, and sometimes cynical. This is the mental state of 
the creative artist in search of material. He desires to paint 
and seeks colors, forms, or ideas, which he may use in his 
work. This state is often assumed also by persons who can- 
not create any sort of art, but who nevertheless like to 
imagine the artistic possibilities offered by various subjects 
in field or fen. The quest, whether by actual or make-believe 
artist, is not for finished gems of beauty, to be evaluated 
and enjoyed, but for diamonds in the rough, capable of 
being fashioned by the imagination into forms worthy of 
human approval. 

Benedetto Croce believes that this rough adaptability to 
human art is the only kind of aesthetic significance nature 
possesses. “Natural beauty is simply a stimulus to aesthetic 
reproduction, which presupposes previous production.’”’ 
Croce has little patience with the enthusiasm of the nature- 
lover. He believes that the best which nature has to offer is 
far inferior to the artistic products of human genius. In- 
deed, what we call the beauty of nature, he would say, is 
actually the work of the human imagination, for which 


* Benedetto Croce, Aesthetic, translation by Douglas Ainslie (London: Macmillan and 
Company, 1922), page 99. 
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nature merely provides certain raw materials.’ 


It is obvious that one does not need to subscribe to such 
depreciation of natural beauty in order to see that nature 
may be valued as a source of material for art without being 
highly appreciated for its own intrinsic beauty. 


(c) Empathy. In the mood known among students of 
aesthetics as empathy, the observer attributes to objects in 
nature feelings, thoughts, and volitions, analogous to those 
of men, yet distinctively appropriate to the specific charac- 
ter of the natural objects. Empathy is not self-centered as 
are the experiences previously described. It is not a projec- 
tion of one’s own feelings and interests into the natural 
objects which foster and serve them. It is more nearly the 
opposite. By imaginative sympathy the observer enters into 
the forms and activities of natural objects, attributing to 
them conscious strivings peculiarly their own. Thus, 
Wordsworth writes, 


It was an April morning: fresh and clear 
The rivulet, delighting in its strength, 
Ran with a young man’s speed. 
Here the sympathy is frankly imaginative. Wordsworth 
does not suppose the rivulet literally to delight in its 
strength. But sometimes the personification is not so clearly 
contrary to fact. Consider, for example, the vivid descrip- 
tion of the battle horse in the ancient Book of Job: 
He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his 
strength: he goeth on to meet the armed men. 
He mocketh at fear, and is not affirighted ; neither 
turneth he back from the sword. . . . He saith 
among the trumpets, Ha, ha; and he smelleth the 
battle afar off. 
Not only the ancient poet, but the modern animal psycholo- 
gist as well, may find it exceedingly difficult to determine 
how much of the experience attributed to the fiery steed is 


° Cf. the Poesia from Croce quoted by Louis Arnaud Reid in 4 Study in Aesthetics 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931), page 386-387. 
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purely imaginary and how much is real. 

Sometimes, in the heart of the nature-lover, the convic- 
tion arises that nature itself is a great organism embodying 
Mind and pulsating with a Life, not less, but more, than 
human. To this point we must return later. 

(d) Sensuous Delight. Any such account as this would 
be incomplete if it did not include consideration of the im- 
mediate appeal to the senses made by many natural objects. 
Some human arts, such as sculpture and poetry, appeal pri- 
marily by reason of graceful forms and expressed mean- 
ings, and only secondarily by sensuous content, as color, 
tone, or quality of tactual feeling. But in vocal music the 
timbre of the voice is of great importance, and in some 
paintings the quality of the colors is of indispensable value, 
as may be readily discovered by comparing the originals 
with copies in black and white. In natural beauty the sens- 
uous elements usually play an important role. Moreover, 
while a human art is generally limited to one or two senses, 
nature frequently makes assault on all at once, and is 
seldom content to reach the heart through one alone. As one 
drinks from a mountain rill, his delight may well be due to 
the deep blue of the sky, the elusive fragrance of strange 
flowers, the cool softness of the moss beneath his hand, and 
the flute-like whistle of the marmot, as well as to the fresh- 
ness of the water. 

Appreciation of natural objects in which sensuous ele- 
ments are prominent may vary all the way from a merely 
sensuous pleasure which can hardly be called aesthetic to 
the most profound contemplation. The voluptuous glow of 
the sun’s warmth as one stretches on a sandy beach is a 
familiar experience of the former type. On the other hand, 
such a simple charm as the fragrance of a rose may so cap- 
ture the whole soul of a man that it seems an irresistible 
expression of divine love, and the suggestion that he is 
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experiencing nothing but the perception of certain chemical 
vapors floating in the air seems to him not only blasphemy 
but the most ridiculous of falsehoods. The sensuous delight 
in nature thus becomes another avenue into that mystical 
experience which we have already noted as being sometimes 
approached and entered through imaginative sympathy. 

The mystical communion with the Spirit believed to be 
immanent in nature constitutes, in itself, a fifth type of 
aesthetic experience, which, however, will be examined 
later. 

II 

(a) The Objectivity of Aesthetic Value. One of the 
most significant implications of natural beauty is of a kind 
present in all value experiences. It is discovered in the 
effort to account for the claim of objectivity in the con- 
sciousness of intrinsic value. 

The evaluation of aesthetic objects must be admitted to 
be precarious. Indeed, any one of our aesthetic evaluations, 
it may be conceded, is almost certainly in some measure 
false. But if aesthetic ideals are not objective, that is, if 
they have no being apart from the critic’s thought, then no 
aesthetic evaluation could be mistaken. Every evaluation 
is of merely momentary and purely subjective interest un- 
less an objective norm is assumed. 

When a man says that the Yosemite Valley is beautiful, 
he does not seem to mean, as the neo-realists argue, merely 
that it appeals to his interest. If his friend says it is not 
beautiful, both will understand that they are in disagree- 
ment, not because it is thought that one of them is falsely 
describing the relation of the scene to his interest, but 
because each man’s judgment implies that the other’s inter- 
est is not what it ought to be. They may be unable to agree 
on any aesthetic norm by which to judge the scene before 
them, and so they may consider argument useless. Never- 
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theless, their judgments are believed to conflict. And their 
very disagreement reveals the common assumption which 
is implied by all aesthetic evaluations. This assumption is 
that there is a universal norm of beauty to which any critic 
ought to approximate and means to approximate in his 
aesthetic judgments. 

But aesthetic values are objective, not only in the sense 
that they are subject to universal norms which are inde- 
pendent of the various judgments of men, but also in the 
sense that they are realities to be discovered, not merely 
figments of the imagination to be subjectively produced. 

Assuming that beauty does sometimes occur in nature, let 
us ask ourselves precisely where among the complex rela- 
tions of perceiving subject and perceived object it resides. 
Consider the elusive, tremulous song of the hermit thrush. 
Where is its beauty? Analyze the process within the bird, 
and you may discover some vibrating tissues and movements 
of air, but beauty will escape you. Follow the successive 
condensations and rarefactions of the atmosphere from 
bird to man; watch membrane and bone transfer the puls- 
ing movements to the mechanism of the inner ear; pursue 
the process, if you can, along the auditory nerve. Many 
interesting events you find, but not the beauty of the song. 
Perhaps your analysis has not gone far enough. Break up 
those organic tissues of bird and man into cells and chemi- 
cal elements. Reduce air and all to atoms and even to 
electrons and protons, if you will. Not only do you fail to 
find the beauty that you seek, but you are certain that you 
have been leaving it further behind all the while. Does not 
the conviction come now with almost irresistible force that 
beauty belongs to no infinitesimal point in space and time, 
that it is a quality of wholes, and, like the life of the thrush 
himself, cannot endure dissection? 

Is it not also clear that beauty is of the mind, the appre- 
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ciating, striving, loving life of the spirit? Croce seems to 
be right when he says, “What is not produced by the aes- 
thetic spirit, or cannot be referred to it, is neither beautiful 
nor ugly. The aesthetic process arises from the ideal con- 
nexions in which natural objects are placed.‘ But he 
assumes also that there is no aesthetic spirit except the 
mind of man. It is this assumption which drives him to 
the extremity of denying all beauty apart from human art. 
It seems more reasonable to suppose that there is art which 
is independent of human construction and even of human 
appreciation. If you and I were both too dull of heart to 
love that woodland music, yet it would be beautiful. Those 
atoms which we just now so rudely cut asunder belong to- 
gether. The whole of that quavering silver call, though 
scattered both in time and space, is yet together and is 
beautiful in mind, the Mind immanent in the universal 
organism, of which bird and air and human ear are all one 
infinitesimal part. 

(b) Natural Beauty and Teleology. The existence of 
beautiful objects in nature has a bearing also upon the old 
question whether there are evidences of creative purpose in 
the structure of the world. 

To suppose, with the materialist, that “a fortuitous con- 
course of atoms” has produced a world of such fine adjust- 
ments of atmosphere, of moisture, temperature, and a 
thousand other factors, as to make life possible, is itself a 
highly improbable hypothesis. But in addition we must 
recall that the world has produced man, not only physically 
fitted to live in it, but possessing an adjustment to it on an 
altogether different plane which we call cognitive. Man’s 
amazing ability to formulate laws as generalizations of 
cosmic behavior makes the burden of believing that his mind 


“Benedetto Croce, Aesthetic, translation by Douglas Ainslie (London: Macmillan and 
Company, 1922), page 99. 
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is but an insignificant and unpurposed anomaly, struck off 
by so many molecular collisions, more than credulity ought 
to bear. But the mechanist has not even yet shouldered his 
fullload. For over and above these almost infinitely compli- 
cated relations of man’s body and his cognitive mind to the 
world is the attunement of an aesthetically appreciative 
faculty of his to the physical world in which he lives. It is 
impossible for the mechanist to explain how mere motions 
of atoms can ever have created an aesthetically appreciative 
mind. But such minds certainly exist, and, moreover, find 
themselves confronted by a world which appears as if pre- 
pared for the stimulation of such minds. 

Undoubtedly beautiful objects occasionally result from 
efforts which do not purpose the creation of beauty. Aes- 
thetic value is sometimes an accidental by-product of efforts 
to achieve other ends. But this explanation is hardly credi- 
ble as an account of the amazing prevalence and variety of 
beauty in nature. Whether one surveys the infinitely great 
regions of the spaces penetrated only by the telescope, or 
looks in upon the microscopic world of crystals and pro- 
tozoa, he finds beauty everywhere. If one is tempted to 
suppose that the beauty of nature consists in its very free- 
dom from planned aesthetic design, he need only look upon 
the works of man which have been planned without aesthetic 
consideration. Under such circumstances, man produces 
the aesthetically vile with a consistency approximating the 
regularity with which nature produces the beautiful. 

Moreover, relative to the mechanical unity and analytic 
rationality of the world, beauty is inexplicably superfluous. 
In the biologist’s scheme of explanation there may some- 
times be found a survival value in beauty. But among all 
the objects which seem to men to be beautiful, biological 
value seems to be coincident with beauty so infrequently 
that the connection appears almost casual. As F. R. Tennant 
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says, “From the point of view of science, beauty proper is, 
in both its subjective and its objective factors, but a by- 
product, an epiphenomenon, a biologically superfluous ac- 
companiment of the cosmic process.’ 

The naturalistic system of explanation has no place for 
beauty in the real world. Yet beauty is here. Its presence 
remains an incredible affront to reason’s demand for or- 
dered unity until one assumes the existence of an immanent 
divine purpose. 

If we accept this hypothesis of aesthetic design, how- 
ever, we may then assign to beauty in nature a meaning 
and a purpose coherent with other knowledge and other 
value experience. It may then be thought of as having a 
function of revelation, leading man through sensuous expe- 
rience to supersensuous ideals, and fostering in him the 
longing for spiritual achievement and super-human com- 
panionship. It may well be doubted whether religion or 
even moral idealism would ever have obtained a hold upon 
the consciousness of man, if there had been no thunder to 
fill his soul with admiring awe, no sun to warm his heart as 
well as his hands, nor rainbow to set in his soul the divine 
promise. 

It should be noticed that this approach to theism sug- 
gests definitely the creatorship of a good God who cares for 
men, and not merely a Mind of unknown or indifferent rela- 
tions to us, such as would be consistent with some of the 
traditional arguments for theism. For if God has purposed 
the evolution of beauty in nature and of appreciation in 
man, then He must be interested in giving to human life the 
positive values of aesthetic enjoyment and is probably de- 
sirous of producing also other human values, such as moral 


°F. R. Tennant, Philosophical Theology (Cambridge University Press, 1930), Vol. II, 
page 92. 
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idealism and religious experience, to which natural beauty 
has contributed so much. 

(c) Aesthetic Mysticism. In the first part of this in- 
vestigation, the experience of empathy was seen to be 
accompanied, sometimes, by the conviction that nature is 
itself a great organism, pulsating with life, and embodying 
the divine Mind. Again, in our examination of simple de- 
lights in the content of sensation, as in the fragrance of a 
rose, we found that such experiences occasionally bore the 
assurance of divine revelation. Now we have to consider an 
experience in which such religious convictions as these be- 
come essential factors in the aesthetic experience itself. In 
this mood the rapture before the sensuous charms in nature 
and the contemplation of its beauteous forms rise into com- 
munion with the Spirit which it embodies. The green of 
earth and blue of sky, the song of birds, and the fragrance 
of cherished flowers, come one by one into the focal point of 
consciousness, and then retire into the background as to- 
gether they introduce to the center of thought and feeling 
the transcendent Spirit in whom the nature-lover finds a 
beauty surpassing all the charms of ear and eye. This 
mystical mood is reflected clearly in Bryant’s “Forest 
Hymn”: 

These dim vaults, 
These winding isles, of human pomp or pride 
Report not; no fantastic carvings show 
The boast of our vain race to change the form 
Of thy fair works. But thou art here—thou fill’st 
The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds, 
That run along the summit of these trees 
In music, thou art in the cooler breath, 
That from the inmost darkness of the place, 
Comes scarcely felt; the barky trunks, the ground, 


The fresh moist ground, are all instinct with thee. 
Here is continual worship. 


Doubts will arise. A Croce will tell us that the imagina- 
tion of man creates this as every beauty which we think we 
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see in nature. And though when the spell is upon him, the 
mystic knows such certainty as despises the faltering errors 
of man’s logic, at other times the mystic himself must walk 
by the dim light of reason. There is a peril in such raptures 
as a Bryant or a Wordsworth feels. For, dazzled by the 
illumination of these glowing ecstacies, the mystic may 
come to doubt that reason’s lamp can guide his steps at all. 
Then, when his hour of glorious radiance is past, he is left 
in utter darkness. Consider, for example, the despair of 
Coleridge as he writes these lines, from ‘“‘Dejection” : 


O Lady! in this wan and heartless mood, 

To other thoughts by yonder throstle woo’d, 
All this long eve, so balmy and serene, 

Have I been gazing on the western sky, 

And its peculiar tint of yellow green: 

And still I gaze—and with how blank an eye! 
And those thin clouds above, in flakes and bars, 
That give away their motion to the stars; 
Those stars, that glide behind them or between, 
Now sparkling, now bedimm’d, but always seen: 
Yon crescent Moon, as fixed as if it grew 

In its own cloudless, starless lake of blue; 

I see them all so excellently fair, 

I see, not feel, how beautiful they are! 


My genial spirits fail; 
And what can these avail 
To lift the smothering weight from off my breast? 
It were a vain endeavor, 
Though I should gaze forever 
On that green light that lingers in the west: 
I may not hope from outer forms to win ‘oak 
The passion and the life, whose fountains are within. 
O Lady! we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature live. 

In such doubts, reason is needed to whisper that what- 
ever contributions man’s aspiring soul may make to his 
rapport with nature, the communion nevertheless bears 
witness that at root nature and the aspiring soul are one. 
No rival explanation of this unity seems so rational as the 


faith of the theist. 


SOPHISTRY: A TRAGEDY 
By FRANK VAN LEW 

HE critical search for the idea in art is always fruit- 

ful but is not always consistent in the kind of fruit it 
bears. Some are harmlessly funny, as that of the investi- 
gator who very critically came to the conclusion that the 
critical judgment adds nothing to the appreciation of an 
art piece. He then proceeded, with an almost Jovian incon- 
sistency, to use this conclusion as the critical organon of his 
aesthetics. 

Others, of whom more will be said later, do real violence 
to the muses in attempting to force every art piece into the 
mould of a preconceived idea. Typical of these latter is the 
very noisy, though by no means consistently coherent, group 
which asserts that art has reality only in so far as it moves 
to action, id est, is propaganda. 

The assertion of such positions has brought criticism to 
such a level that one is justifiably hesitant in undertaking 
the task of reasserting the once unquestioned fact that art 
does, broadly speaking, reflect ideas. The poet living in his 
age “operates,” as Hegel says, “upon the material supplied 
him by his emotions; projecting it into an image for the 
conceptive faculty.”” His emotional reactions are necessarily 
conditioned by and so reflect in one way or another the 
material of life with which his world furnishes him. This 
paper is an attempt to give a critical estimation of the 
spirit of the sophistic movement in Fifth century Greece 
and the reflections of that movement in the Medea of 
Euripides. 


The question of whether or not the Medea is Euripides’ 
greatest drama has been the subject of much controversy. 
The fact that it is the most challenging of his works is sug- 
gested by this very divergence of opinion. The Medea has 


been depreciated but it presents the singular problem of 
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being a drama which is never disregarded in any attempt 
to estimate Euripides and his works. From this it is obvious 
that, whatever its greatness artistically, the critical value 
of the Medea is, in one way or another, a thing of con- 
siderable consequence. 

In an interesting parallel to the widely differing esti- 
mations of the artistic worth of the play are the varying 
interpretations of the critics who set out the so-called pur- 
pose of the artist as shown from the evidence of the text. 
The range of these interpretations is wide. It includes the 
nice lady who felt that Euripides was only trying to be 
shocking in the creation of such “despicable characters.” It 
embraces the socio-humanists who see the artist as positing 
a new order of matrimonial ethics by setting out in such 
vividness the tragedy attendant upon the old. It likewise 
embraces the Freudians and Marxians with their sexual 
and materialistic incontrovertibles. 

The order in which these interpretations are set out is 
not meant to imply any relation of value or emphasis. 
Euripides neither gains nor loses in proportion to his 
ability to be shocking in the best manner of our own 
post war realists. His art might even survive the revelation 
that he did not have a social conscience. As for the last two 
schools of criticism, one wonders what inspiration the 
scholiasts and students might have had during the two 
thousand odd years the world was waiting around for the 
prophets of materialism and psychopathia sexualis. 

These four organa do not constitute all subjective 
methods of criticism that have been used on Euripides. 
They are not even the most flagrant of their class. But 
from them it is obvious that insofar as the ultimate point of 
critical reference is an idea in one’s head, coupled with the 
will to make that idea function, art will be susceptible to as 
many interpretations as there are interpreters, and no 
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critic will have a following except among those who have 
neither ideas nor artistic experience. 

If the Medea of Euripides survives the logical failure 
of these one dimensional interpretations, it may be assumed 
that the drama has in itself an objective validity. In an art 
piece this would mean, for one thing, the presentation of 
some phase or phases of the artist’s world through the 
medium of artistic symbols. One hardly needs to add that 
it is possible then to refer from the art piece to the era 
in which the artist lived in order to learn what particular 
phase of that time is reflected in his work or works in such a 
manner as to be distinguishable. 

Such reflections of the artist’s world have been useful 
to science for it is possible to categorize them in any num- 
ber of ways quite apart from their relation to the art piece 
as such. Philosophy likewise distinguishes different world 
views through their artistic reflections and Euripides is 
generally considered a fruitful source of information on 
some of the movements of Fifth century Athens. Conse- 
quently if it is possible to see in these very movements of 
Athenian life the influences which, when reflected in the 
plays of Euripides distinguish them generally, it may like- 
wise be possible to account for the influences which, when 
made artistically existential in the Medea, distinguish that 
drama particularly. 

The plot of the Medea is not particularly strong. A 
woman who, after the manner of women generally, has cast 
her fortune with a man, finds suddenly that she is to be put 
aside for a more attractive rival. There are the usual gen- 
eralizations about the ingratitude of men and the chorus of 
sympathy from those on the periphery of the situation. The 
first flush of lamentations is followed by a desire for re- 
venge. As usual this is directed toward the husband and 
rival. This ambition is then realized and the audience is 
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sad that such an unfortunate thing happened, bringing 
death to so many people. 

The general pattern of this plot has been extensively 
employed since, technically speaking, only slight variations 
are necessary to turn it into a romance or a bedroom farce. 
If this were the total of the tragedy’s artistic value we 
could be proud of Euripides for having thought of such a 
useful plot so long ago and, having paid the artist the com- 
pliment of considering him almost as clever as if he had 
lived in modern times, we would be discharged of our obli- 
gation to him. 

Since the plot is obviously inadequate to explain the 
power of the tragedy it is necessary to turn to the charac- 
ters. There is seen a suggestion of the artistic genius of 
Euripides. There are probably few clearer, more powerful 
characters in all literature than Medea and Jason. The 
minor characters, Creon, Aegeus, the nurse and even the 
princess, daughter of Creon, although she never appears on 
the stage, are drawn so graphically that one gets the gen- 
eral impression of the tragedy as being an artistic whole 
made up of adequate parts. 

The Medea then is essentially a drama of character 
value. Apart from the technical devices by which the efforts 
of Medea to attain her revenge are hindered or furthered, 
the real suspense of the drama is produced by the certainty 
that whatever revenge Medea accomplishes will be no ordi- 
nary thing. 

Medea is not only the most prominent but the most 
dominant character of the play. The assertorial quality of 
her personality is evident to analysis as well as intuition. A 
reference from any part of the play to Medea’s first lines 
reveals the importance of the prominent first person in 
those lines.’ From that point to the final scene Medea’s 


1 Lines 97, 98. 
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ultimate point of reference is her own will. She calls on the 
gods but always to witness the wrongs that have been done 
to her. There are likewise references that would seem to 
invoke an impersonal standard of justice and right, as in 
these verses: 
O Lady of Justice, O Artimis’ Majesty, see it, 
O see it— 
Look on the wrongs that I suffer, by oaths 
everlasting who tied 
The soul of mine husband, that ne’er from the 
curse might free it, nor free it 
From your vengeance! O may I behold him at 
last, even him and his bride, 
Them, and these halls therewithal, all shattered 
in ruin, in ruin! 
Wretches, who dare unprovoked to do Medea 
despite !* 

The extent of Medea’s willingness to submit her case to 
such deities is clear when, after having determined upon a 
course of action, she calls in her personal patroness, the 
goddess of sorcery and black arts. 

Ah, by the Queen of Night, whom I revere 
Above all, and for fellow worker choose, 
Hecate, dweller by mine hearth’s dark shrine, 
None, none shall vex my soul, and rue it not. 

From this point on, Medea’s course is determined by her 
ability to employ the means at hand in attaining her pur- 
pose. Her occasional references to the guardian deities are 
pure sophistries, for these deities stand on the periphery of 
her world. She disregards them in attaining her personal 
end and it is not until she stands drenched with her chil- 
dren’s blood that they come in for a promise of propitiation 
“for this unhallowed murder.”’* Medea is an arch sophist, 
for all things that relate to her receive credence insofar as 


* 160-165. All translations by Arthur S. Way. Loeb Classical Library. 
° Medea, 1383. 
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they fulfil her expectations of them.’ Her’s is an egocentric 
universe. 

The assertion of the unrestrained will is not without its 
pain, however. The splendid sections of the play, beginning 
with line 1020 and ending at the point where Medea finally 
determines to kill her children, present a graphic picture of 
the struggle between an outraged will and a mother’s love 
and its concomitant inclination to self sacrifice. The full 
force of the tragedy is felt when at last the will overcomes 
the heart’s protests and grasping the sword Medea goes to 
kill her children.’ 

The character of Jason throughout the play is a parallel 
to that of Medea. The real difference being that his situa- 
tion, as he sees it, is more advantageous for him and his 
values. His concessions to Medea are those of one, who, 
having secured his own welfare, knows he has nothing to 
lose. From the point where he and Medea first meet on the 
stage until he unwittingly becomes her dupe in bringing 
about her own particular purpose, their conversations are 
those of two sophists, each maintaining his own position and 
regarding the other only as a means to his own end. Their 
speeches reflecting this clash of personalities set the 
philosophical form of the drama as the principal of the 
antilegein. 

The antilegein asserts that there is no truth. Right is 
that which can be maintained. There is no justice. This 
denial of absolutes is the essence of sophism. There are here 
no positive standards for the judgment of life. 

Thucydides, in his history of the Peloponnesian War, 
observes the antilogike techne operating in the political 
sphere, where it leads to the disintegration of everything 


‘For general summary of the development of the “problem of morality” among the 
sophists, see Chap. II, 7, Windleband’s Hist. of Phil. 


5 Medea, 1249, 50. 
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except the empty success of might.’ Euripides sets this out 
artistically, grounding it generally in the human sphere. 
The problem has been quite tersely summarized by Hegel in 
the introduction to the Philosophy of History, where he 
says, “Particularity contends with its like and some loss is 
involved in the issue.” The artist’s reaction to this loss is 
the tragic element in the Medea. 

This problem is likewise grounded in our own time, a 
time of self-asserting political and economic particularities 
that range across the face of the earth, heedless of any 
norm or standard except that of their own limited wills and 
while one may agree with Hegel that the “loss” is of minor 
importance in relation to the ultimate scheme of things, 
one cannot help but deplore the threat to present well-being 
and happiness. General humanity’s loss in conflicts between 
the various particular emphases that characterize the activ- 
ities of strong men and dictators presents in this time as 
ever the elements of tragedy; such tragedy as, in the Medea 
of Euripides, is involved in the deaths of those whose pri- 
mary relation to the contending particularities is that they 
have something to lose. 


° Thucydides, III, 82-86. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


J urisprudence has been made prominent in the thinking of peo- 
ple in various parts of the world due to events that have revived 
again the question of the metaphysics of sovereignty. Rapid govern- 
mental changes in Europe have contributed to this revival. Many 
conditions in the United States of America give prominence to the 
questions of the functioning of a government of departments with 
checks and balances. No single event has brought this to a head 
more than the recent, proposed innovation with respect to the 
Supreme Court. That crisis betrays at least two major trends of 
jurisprudence. First, there is the interpretation of law handed 
down traditionally from Blackstone that law exists in its own right 
as a sort of Platonic form, perfect and unchangeable, and that the 
judge is but the mouthpiece of its dicta. The legal look must always 
be backwards to precedents and logic must seek to identify a par- 
ticular case as illustrative of a general rule. 

Then there is the opposite point of view which is set forth so 
delightfully by Moses J. Aronson, Assistant Professor of Philoso- 
phy, College of the City of New York, in the October, 1938, copy of 
the Journal of Social Philosophy, in an article entitled Cardozo’s 
Doctrine of Sociological Jurisprudence. Inasmuch as Justice Cardozo 
was a worthy and effective advocate of Sociological Jurisprudence, 
both in private practice and in public capacity, standing along with 
Dean Roscoe Pound, and since the passing of Mr. Cardozo is still 
felt as an irreparable loss, it is fortunate that Professor Aronson 
here gives such an informing and appreciative presentation of both 
the man and his legal doctrine. 

Sociological jurisprudence distinguishes between abstract rules 
and human interests. It claims that order is not inimical to develop- 
ment, hence it is teleological, holding that the past is not only a 
precedent but prophetic of what the present and the future should 
be. The judge is a lawgiver, he should regard extra-legal standards 
derived from underlying mores, having in mind that “the final 
cause of law is the welfare of society.”” Viewed in this light judicial 
decisions are not “divine commands,” but are hypotheses condition- 
ing a new sphere of activity. 

Obviously, courage is required for the application of sociological 
jurisprudence. As the author says: 

The doctrine exacts an arduous break with the out- 
worn precepts of an age that is gone. Instead of passive 
acquiescence in established rules which the inertia of habit 
makes easy, sociological jurisprudence demands rather the 
agony of wrestling with imponderable social forces, the 
courage of making deliberate choices, and the stamina of 
anticipating the uncertain future with serenity. Socio- 
logical jurisprudence ee ier the fact that in order 
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for the law to progress as an instrument of justice it 
must be guided by judges who, like Cardozo, are not only 
highly learned jurists but also dauntless social philoso- 
phers. (41) 

Charles Clayton Morrison, under the subject Arrested Liberalism, 
gives to all those who are interested in religion, and particularly in 
Christianity, sound advice concerning the new orientation of Chris- 
tian theology that is now taking place. The Christian Century of 
October 26, 1938, contains his pronouncements. Dr. Morrison calls 
our attention to a very potent fact, that a swing away from the 
religious thinking of the past two generations is now in full prog- 
ress, but it is not so obvious as to just what the nature of this 
change implies. Evidently there has been much shallow thinking 
concerning liberalism. Apparently some have identified liberalism 
with beliefs, and accordingly have supposed that when they em- 
braced certain beliefs, that they were, therefore, liberal. On the 
contrary, others have identified fundamentalism with beliefs, and 
they, also, accordingly supposed that when they embraced certain 
beliefs, that they were, therefore fundamentalists. 


The fact is that, speaking accurately, both liberalism and funda- 
mentalism, although sets of beliefs may be associated with them, 
are not to be identified with beliefs at all. They are primarily logical 
systems, and whatever beliefs may be held by their adherents re- 
spectively are secondary. As logical systems, liberalism and funda- 
mentalism are contrasted. Liberalism aims to de inductive. In its 
quest for truth it starts with experience, data, and verification and 
then moves in the direction of generalization or conclusion, depend- 
ing all the time upon facts at hand. Its conclusions, for example, 
about the truth of the axe-head swimming and the truth of the 
sermon on the mount are reached in an identical manner, but with 
opposite results. 


Fundamentalism, on the contrary, is the direct opposite. Not- 
withstanding experience, data, and verification the conclusion is 
preformed and must stand fast even in the face of contradictory 
facts. “Prophecy is a mould into which history is poured,” illus- 
trates this type of thinking. 

In the so-called swing that is now on away from liberalism, 
people should keep their logic clear. Beliefs once held by liberals 
may, and many of them should, be deserted, but this does not dis- 
credit liberalism. Liberalism is a point of view, an open mind, 
regard for experience and travels from actual events of one’s life 
towards conclusions. It makes for the new and changing, it applies 
old truths in a new way, it regards knowledge of all other fields and 
exalts attitude, meaning and value above structure, form and 
dogma. Pare ts 
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“Voice Beyond the Storm” 


The Personalist began its career just after the great war and the 
return of its Editor from army service. It was generally presumed 
at that time that a great victory had been won for international 
understanding and a tolerant and organized society. From all out- 
ward indications, the prospects today for a world order are worse 
than they have ever been in the memory of living man or even in 
what might be called modern times. 


In the youth of the journal, two ideas were expressed that have 
relevance after twenty years. One of these was that the greatest 
disservice to humanity during the war was not the physical brutal- 
ities, deplorable as they were, but the declaration that solemnly 
sworn treaties were but “scraps of paper.’’ The other was the im- 
minent danger that Prussian militarism crushed upon the field 
would conquer the world’s idea of peace. 


Both these prophecies have been strangely fulfilled. No promise 
or treaty made by the so-called civilizations of the world has the 
slightest value or weight in the face of what is considered an oppor- 
tunity for national aggression. War is no longer modified by rules, 
compunctions of honor or sense of humanity. Nations who cannot 
trust each other’s word are nations committed to unending warfare. 

The second prophecy needs no further comment than the present 
military preparations and the state of war that now exists over so 
large a part of the world. 

Contrary to the belief of our materialistic wise-acres who like to 
assume that religion springs from fear, fear is shown to be not the 
mother of religion but the mother of violence. Nothing can be more 
cruel, more sadistic, more moronic or less intelligent than the vio- 
lence that springs of fear. Race and class hatreds are its ready 
vehicles; ignorance is its handmaid; and the higher moralities its 
laughing stock. It rejoices in mass action which panders a solace 
to a realized inferiority and raises the inferior individual to a place 
of prominence and power. This is the secret of modern dictator- 
ships and the heart of all appeals to violence and force. Nor does 
any land appear free from the all-pervading menace. 

In Chicago recently on Soldier Field a “jitter-bug contest” was 
held for some fifty swing groups. “By the time the session began, 
200,000 screaming, jittering, snake dancing, stampeding youngsters 
were at large in the stadium and hell was loose.” The fifty bands 
present for the “musical” contest were drowned out and much prop- 
erty destroyed. Irony of ironies, The Daily News pronounced it “the 
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strangest manifestation of youthful exuberance ever witnessed 
since the Middle Ages Children’s Crusade.” Something of a piece 
with this was the panic recently created in presumably intelligent 
minds by a radio broadcast of Wells’ book. 


Is there any voice to be heard above the storm? It is a still small 
voice but its truth is unescapable, and its power infinitely vaster than 
that Maginot or Sigfried Lines. It declares that every wicked device 
shall perish. 

Egypt’s might is tumbled down, 
Down, a-down the deeps of thought. 
Greece is fallen and Troy town. 
Glorious Rome hath lost her crown 
Venice’s pride is nought. 
But the dreams their children dreamed, 
Fleeting, unsubstantial, vain, 
Shadowy as the shadows seemed, 
Airy nothing, as they deemed, 
These remain. 
—Mary Coleridge. 
RATE 


Dr. Fuller Replies to Dr. Brightman 


In the Autumn number of the Personalist for 1938, Professor 
Brightman of Boston University has criticized at some length my 
recently published History of Philosophy, dealing out my lot with 
impartial hand, like Zeus, from the two jars—the one of good, the 
other of evil—that stand ever on either side of the critic’s chair. 
For all that he says, the unfavorable as well as the favorable, I am 
grateful, since his exposition of what he considers the faults of the 
book shows that he has found it worth a more careful reading than 
some reviewers sometimes bestow upon the material submitted to 
them, and worth reprimanding for what he considers its defects, 
as well as praising for what he believes to be its virtues. I am 
particularly grateful to him, as every author ought to be to a critic, 
for drawing my attention to various misstatements, typographical 
errors, and inconsistencies in spelling. Others, which have escaped 
his attention, or which he has forgotten to mention, have been dis- 
covered by other readers, and all shall be corrected at the earliest 
opportunity. 

To some of Professor Brightman’s criticisms I must, however, 
cry, like Theognis of old, “Dear Zeus, I wonder at thee!”’ He accuses 
me of writing in a “jitterbug style,” and of using such slang and 
colloquial expressions as “insides,” “hang together,” “pop up,” 
“tackle,” and “top” (of pruning trees). Yet he himself writes 
“jitterbug” without so much as mantling the expression with the 
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literary blush of quotation marks. I suppose he finds my style in- 
fectious, but I must point out that in this case it is good, not evil 
communications that have corrupted good manners. For “jitterbug” 
is not in the Oxford Dictionary, but all the expressions, my use of 
which so upsets him, are. Not only are they there, but they are all 
in good standing, save perhaps “insides.” “Inside” in the singular, 
given by the Dictionary as a synonym for stomach and bowels, is 
deprecated as colloquial, and it may be that the plural, though a 
more accurate and vivid description of the complicated character of 
our viscera, becomes a vulgarism. But the rest are accepted without 
comment, and seemingly do not muddy the well of English pure and 
undefiled. “Hang together” is defined by the last court of purist 
resort as “maintain union, be interdependent”; “pop in, out, across, 
etc. (and I take the “etc.” may include wp), means “go or come 
unexpectedly or suddenly.” “Tackle,” according to the same author- 
ity means, among other things, “grapple with, make an attempt 
upon, try to defeat or stop or deal with or solve or accomplish 
(opponent, problem, task),’”’ and “top” is King’s English for “cut 
off t. of (tree).” 

These expressions, then, that so offend Professor Brightman’s 
ear are not slang. Neither are they “Americanisms” and a snare 
and a delusion to the English reader. They are British English, 
accepted by the highest British authority, and their meaning is 
quite accessible to any foreigner whose knowledge of the English 
language has passed the primary stage. I am surprised that Pro- 
fessor Brightman, who later accuses me of a failure to distinguish 
between primary and secondary sources and of insufficient refer- 
ences and verifications, should himself have been so careless as not 
to verify these matters. Had he done so, he would have saved his 
pen and mine unnecessary ink. As it is, I can only suppose his 
criticism to reflect either a somewhat limited vocabulary, or an 
allergic reaction to certain words, peculiar to himself. For one 
reason or the other he is convinced beforehand that the expressions 
to which he objects cannot be good English. That he may be wrong 
seems never to occur to him. 

“Pride goeth before destruction, and an haughty spirit before 
a fall.’ After shying at shadows, Professor Brightman’s Pegasus 
gives a final buck at the spectacle of the “sun-kissed”’ personalists 
in California, and his rider is pitched, this time not upon the soft 
turf of ignorance, but upon the hard ground of error. I, the author, 
might, he cries, at least “learn how to spell ‘sunkist.’ ”’ But let us 
once more consult the dictionary. In the Oxford Dictionary the 
verb “kiss” is treated as regular. The present alone is given, with 
no mention of the imperfect and the past participle. The inference 
is that the past participle, and the participial adjective are regular, 
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not irregular, in form. This inference is borne out if we turn from 
the Oxford Dictionary to Webster. There, too, not only is “kiss” 
treated as regular and no distinction made between the imperfect, 
given as “kissed,” and the past participle, but the form Sleistow 
ignored by the Oxford Dictionary, is mentioned as poetical and rare. 
True, the citrus-fruit growers of Southern California have adopted 
this rare and poetic form as an advertising slogan for certain of 
their products. Can it be that Professor Brightman has sleepily 
accepted his “sunkist” morning orange as an authority in English 
spelling? It would seem so. 

I must insist, then, that in our spelling-bee, he, not I, should go 
to the foot of the class. I really have learned “how to spell 
‘sunkist,’ ” at least as the Dictionaries, not the oranges, spell it, but 
he, perhaps because of his misplaced trust in the citrus-fruit 
growers of Southern California, has not learned how to spell 
“sun-kissed.” I fear, indeed, that the British will think of Professor 
Brightman as “vurry, vurry American” in his spelling, and that his 
unnecessary and arbitrary imposition of still another irregular 
verb upon the English language will not commend itself to “French, 
German, Italian, or Spanish readers.” 

The same hasty and wishful thinking as characterizes his deal- 
ings with my English appears also in the accusation of bad taste he 
brings against me. If, for example, he had first consulted the 
Catholic Encyclopaedia (ed. 1908), he would have found my state- 
ment that “some speculations rather than others received in the 
councils of the Church a majority vote inspired by the Holy Ghost’ 
to be not an exhibition of bad taste but a plain recital of Catholic 
teaching. In the article on Councils (Vol. IV) we are told that the 
decisions of an Ecumenical Council are reached by vote (V) ; that 
unanimity is desirable but not essential to their substance or their 
conciliary effectiveness (VII, 1) ; and that the decrees embodying 
them are to be attributed to the joint action of the voters and of the 
Holy Ghost. “Visuwm et Spiritui Sancto et nobis.” The inference is 
that, even though the desirable unanimity be not obtained, the 
majority speak with divine authority. 

The shocked sic with which Professor Brightman greets my 
statement that the obliging “topper” (I use this word on his author- 
ity, not that of the Oxford Dictionary) of the trees that had 
obscured Kant’s view and interfered with his meditations “became 
the real author [sic] of the Critique of Pure Reason” explodes from 
I know not what emotion. He cites it as an example of sloppy style 
and regards it as nonsensical. An awful suspicion dawns on me. 
Can it be that he has taken me aw pied de la lettre, and really be- 
lieves that I really believe, or that I inadvertently make it seem that 
I really believe, that “the accommodating topper” really became the 
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real author of the Critique? I can scarcely escape the conclusion. 
The phrase is not ungrammatical. It contains nothing that is sug- 
gestive or vulgar or slang. Every word of it is to be found in the 
Oxford Dictionary, the syntax is unobjectionable, and it contains 
nothing offensive to the most prudish taste. The only thing it could 
conceivably shock would be an unbelievably literal mind. Credo 
quia absurdum. 

Of course, the statement taken literally is nonsensical. It was 
intended to be so. It was a pleasantry. But it seemed to me quite 
harmless and in no way likely to deceive the reader as to Kant’s 
real authorship of the Critique. In case, however, there are others 
who think I meant that it was not Kant but the “topper” who really 
wrote the Critique of Pure Reason, I hasten to explain. I meant 
merely that, since Kant’s evening meditations were disturbed by 
the disappearance of the familiar church steeple behind the growing 
trees, the obliging neighbor, who, by topping the trees restored 
Kant’s equanimity and ability to meditate once more under favor- 
able circumstances, might, metaphorically speaking, be called the 
real author of the Critique. 

The other lapses from good taste of which Professor Brightman 
complains raise an interesting and difficult question. Who is to 
decide between good taste and bad? Nothing could be more relative 
than the distinction between them. The bad taste, like the heresy, 
of one generation is the orthodoxy of the next. What is acceptable 
and unobjectionable here is unacceptable and objectionable there. 
What offends one group leaves another quite unstartled and un- 
shocked. My mother used to tell a story of being severely repri- 
manded, when a young girl, by my grandmother for declining an 
invitation to dance on the ground that she had rheumatism in her 
knee. It was bad taste to mention one’s knees in public, so my 
grandmother said. But Professor Brightman, I notice, allows my 
reference to the “knees of the gods,” at the close of the book, to go 
unrebuked. 

Now, there are still people who are born nude but not naked, 
with limbs but without legs, who disrobe but never undress, who 
retire but never go to bed, and who pass away but do not die. But I 
do not for a moment believe that the run of my readers today, 
whether lay or student, will be shocked by such expressions as 
“stark naked Being,” or “Being with its underclothes on,” or “Being 
with a lot more dressing ahead,” or will see in them more than a 
figurative way of expressing the reticent and shrinking nature of 
the Real. I take it that even Professor Brightman is willing to 
“strip” Reality of appearance, and to face the “naked truth’? when 
he meets it. However that may be, I fear I must chide him in his 
dealings with good and bad taste for the same faults as characterize 
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his judgments of good and bad English. Either he is not abreast of 
the times, as he is not abreast of the Oxford Dictionary, or his own 
standards are so “wishfully” held that he feels no others need be 
consulted before passing judgment. In either case, I cannot quite 
see him as a second Petronius and arbiter elegantiarum; nor can I 
substitute his judgment for my own, and for what I believe to be 
the judgment of the public. 

The “triple-sec” of Kant’s three Critiques is in somewhat differ- 
ent case. It is a pun, and a pun has the reputation, rightly or 
wrongly, of being the lowest form of wit. I had hoped, however, 
that since it was a play upon words in a foreign language, its lowness 
might not seem quite so base. It may be, since Professor Brightman 
also objects even to the metaphorical use of cocktails, that he has 
other “secondary” sources for his criticism. But once more, I doubt 
whether the majority of my “public” will share his personal reac-- 
tions. Figures of speech founded upon food and drink are in 
common and effective use. Nor will they create difficulties for 
foreign readers. 

Professor Brightman’s scorn of my mention of dolls saddens me. 
When I was a child I possessed a very large, stout rubber doll, 
named, if I remember rightly, “Dolly Dumplings.” It was put 
together with a firmness that for a long time baffled my overpower- 
ing curiosity to see what was inside it. But finally, with the help of 
my infant brother, I succeeded in pulling it to pieces. I can still 
remember the empty cavity that met my curious gaze, and the dis- 
appointment I felt at the poor reward of all my labors. Looking 
back, I consider this to be my first essay in philosophy, and I hoped 
that others had perhaps shared or least would understand the thrill 
of my childish adventure. Dis aliter visum. 

Why Professor Brightman should object to my noting the same 
inquisitiveness in my “monkey cousins” I cannot understand. I was 
merely alluding to a relationship upon which the overwhelming 
majority of biologists are universally agreed, and to a trait in the 
lowlier offshoots of our common stock that can be verified by the 
most cursory visit to the Zoo. 

I have already trespassed sufficiently upon the space and the 
good will of the present issue of the Personalist. So far I have dealt 
only with the faults Professor Brightman has found in the form 
rather than the substance of my book. In the next issue I shall 
discuss some of his criticisms of my handling of philosophers and 
their systems. B. A. G. Fuller. 
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International Congress for the Unity of Science 


The Fifth International Congress for the Unity of Science is to 
be held at Harvard University, September 5-10, 1939. 


The theme of the Congress is Logic of Science; interest will 
center upon the relation of concepts, laws, and methods of the 
various sciences. Attention will be devoted to general problems 
connected with the unification of science, the relation of the physi- 
cal and biological sciences, the logic of the physical sciences, and the 
relation of the biological and the socio-humanistic sciences. There 
will also be a number of special sessions and symposia concerned 
with special problems and fields. 


A series of twenty monographs, entitled Foundations of the 
Unity of Science (and constituting the first two volumes of the 
International Encyclopedia of Unified Science) is now being issued 
by the University of Chicago Press, and helps to provide a back- 
ground for the Congress. Three monographs have already appeared, 
and it is hoped that all twenty will be in print by the opening of 
the Congress. 


Those requesting later notices of the Congress are asked to send 


their names and addresses to Professor Charles W. Morris, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Religion and Life 

THE CHOICE BEFORE US. By E. Stan- 
ley Jones. The Abingdon Press, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Pp. 235. $1.50. 

THOUGHTS ON DEATH AND LIFE. 
By William Ernest Hocking. Uarper 
and Brothers Publishers, New York. 
Pp. x, 260. $2.00. 

THE NAME IS LIVING: The Life and 
Teachings of Isaac Penington. Edited 
by M. Whitcomb Hess. Willet, Clark 
& Co., Chicago. Pp. 151. $1.75. 

THE FUTURE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Edgar Sheffield Brightman. The 
Abingdon Press, New York. P. 154. 
$1.50. 

THE VALIDITY OF RELIGIOUS EX- 
PERIENCE. By Albert C. Knudson. 
The Abingdon Press, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Pp. 237. $2.00. 

THE RECOVERY OF IDEALS. By 
Georgia Harkness. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Pp. xiii, 237. $2.00. 

THE MODERN FAMILY AND THE 
CHURCH. By Regina Westcott Wie- 
man. Harper & Bros., New York. $3. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE INDIVID- 
UAL IN A WORLD OF CROWDS. 
By Halford E. Luccock. Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville. $1.50. 

RE-THINKING RELIGION. By Albert 
E,. Avey. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
$2. 

THE QUR’AN: Translated with a criti- 
cal re-arrangement of the Surahs. In 
2 volumes. Translated by Richard Bell. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Pp xii, 343. Volume I, $6.00. 

LIBERALISM FACES THE FUTURE. 
By Clarence R. Skinner. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Pp. xi, 159. $1.50. 


In characteristic seriousness, 
honesty and style, E. Stanley 
Jones in The Choice Before Us, 
points out some of the stark re- 
alities of the world situation that 
require prompt and decisive ac- 
tion by Christian leadership, 
and especially to the degree that 
such leadership may profess to 
have a remedy for the ills of 
men. Dr. Jones confesses his ob- 
session with the Kingdom of God 


plan and dynamic as a desirable 
alternative for Fascism, Naziism 
and Communism which are at 
present claiming such a vast por- 
tion of Eurasia. 

In graphic descriptions Fa- 
scism is portrayed. One form of 
capitalism has been substituted 
for another. Wages are miser- 
ably low and working conditions 
undesirable with labor unions 
suppressed. The state of Italy 
must rank above international- 
ism or church. In Germany a 
similar situation obtains with 
the Nordic race enthroned as 
God and Hitler as its prophet. 
Peace, love, altruism and bro- 
therhood must be rejected for 
the more “masculine virtues” of 
war, domination, racial deter- 
minism and centralization. 

But Christianity institutional- 
ized along traditional lines of 
the Bishop whom Dr. Jones 
quotes as saying that ‘“Chris- 
tianity is consistent with any 
economic order that is consist- 
ent with personal liberty” (17), 
is thoroughly inadequate to take 
the field in the face of its ad- 
versaries. In possibly the best 
chapter in the book, Dr. Jones 
sets before organized Christian- 
ity how in his opinion it must 
transform itself before it will be 
an effective and successful com- 
petitor among Fascism, Naziism 
and Communism that it ought to 
be. Under the Kingdom of God 
pattern, the church must do 
away with the dualities of heaven 
and earth, the material and the 
spiritual, the secular and the 
Sacred, science and_ religion, 
idealism and realism, the social 
and the personal, science and 
philosophy. The Kingdom of 
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God relates to every phase of 
life and integrates every portion 
into unity. Using Weymouth’s 
translation, Dr. Jones quotes 
from Colossians: “In andthrough 
Him the universe is a harmoni- 
ous whole.” 
This dualism must stop. 
We have got to be more 
Christian — or not at all. 
The world situation is press- 
ing us to a decision. More- 
over, I do not think we can 
hold this order much longer. 
It has reached its zenith and 
is now in the process of de- 
cay ... whether we like it 
or not we are inforchanges. 
Those changes will be made 
under Fascism, Commun- 
ism, or the Kingdom of God. 
(210) 

Because we cannot embrace 
economic determinism, force, or 
denial of liberty of press, of 
speech and personal opinion, 
which the alternatives of true 
Christianity practice, we are 
driven to that application of the 
Kingdom of God that has a re- 
gard for youth, labor, business, 
universities, the common man 
and woman. In other words, a 
Kingdom of God interpretation 
that regards God as Father and 
men of all races as comprising 
a single family of sons and 
brothers. 

Due to the wide and favorable 
reputation of the writings of 
William Ernest Hocking, one 
naturally anticipates thoughtful- 
ness and frankness as one under- 
takes the reading of Thoughts on 
Death and Life. Especially to- 
day and outside of the conven- 
tional boundaries of organized 
religion, literature on death and 
immortality particularly is 
scarce. Although there are pas- 
sages in this volume which seem 
obscure and which might be 
clarified by concrete illustra- 


tions, on the whole the treatment 
differs from the typical (theo- 
logical) approach to the question 
of immortality and should be 
read by minister and layman 
alike. 

The method of treatment is 
empirical. The author makes his 
position clear in the following 
words: 

The function of this dis- 
cussion is not to prove im- 
mortality, nor to disprove 
it. It is to shake ourselves 
out of sophistication about 
it, to disturb customary at- 
titudes in an effort to see 
afresh the nature of the 
question, to estimate its im- 
portance or unimportance, 
to get once more its origi- 
nal impact on the mind of 
the self-conscious creature, 
in the hope of arriving at a 
clearer total perception of 
what is significant and what 
is possible. (4) 

The author thinks that “the 
world is within the self” rather 
than that “the self is within the 
world,” a fact which he believes 
makes for the possibility of im- 
mortality. As to the “fallacy of 
totalism” as he terms it, there is 
no racial security without indi- 
vidual continuance. While Dr. 
Hocking may be neutral here on 
the question of immortality, he 
is pronounced upon the possibil- 
ity of “immortability.” “In any 
event the quality of the human 
self, as I conceive it,” he says, 
‘Ss not immortality, but immor- 
tability, the conditional possibil- 
ity of survival.” (108) 

For unless there is a way 
for the continuance of the 
human self, the world is full 
of the blunt edges of human 
meanings, the wreckage of 
human values, and therefore 
of the failure of God. (111) 

As to life, meaning is the sig- 
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nificant thing. Now meaning 
either “ascends from parts to 
the whole’ or “descends from 
the whole to the parts.” Science 
cannot supply meaning. Mean- 
ing must be ever present and 
“unless there is an immediately 
felt meaning there is no mean- 
ing at all.” (226) 

If there is no total mean- 
ing, none of the daily de- 
tails can conserve impor- 
tance. If there is an eternal 
meaning, there is nothing 
better in all futurity than 
some of the things which 
human life, here in the mid- 
dle of time, may contain. If 
there is an absolute sense of 
existence, life has nothing 
better to do, at any time, 
than to move toward the 
human encounter in which 
real may speak to real, and 
in so doing give alms to the 
Absolute. (231) 

In an effective manner the au- 
thor has collected and presents 
under the title The Name is Liv- 
ing, what she judges to be signi- 
ficant utterances of Isaac Pen- 
ington, a son of distinguished 
Puritans and an outstanding 
Quaker of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Rufus M. Jones in the 
Foreword says: 

Penington seems to me 
one of the best examples we 
have of the mind of a 
“seeker.” He is an equally 
good example of a person 
who has found what he calls 
“the everlasting spring,” 
and had arrived as “a hap- 
py finder” at “a knowledge 
of things beyond what words 
can utter.” (4) 

Dr. Jones also expresses the 
hope that the volume may find 
“prepared readers.” “I say ‘pre- 
pared readers’ because obviously 
one cannot jump from frivolous 
literature or from absorbing 
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secular pursuits into satisfac- 
tory contemplation of this stream 
of mystical thought.” (2) 

After briefly recounting his 
life, the author groups Pening- 
ton’s sayings under the follow- 
ing suggestive titles: The Light 
Within, The Principle of Light, 
The Divine Breath, Letter and 
Spirit, The City of Darkness, 
Truth, and Freedom. In each 
section she presents a summary 
statement anticipating what is 
to follow, then short, appropri- 
ate quotations from the Enneads 
of Plotinus, followed finally by 
a more extended group of medi- 
tations from Penington upon the 
theme under consideration. An 
appreciation of the mystic ma- 
terial is conditioned upon the 
frame of one’s mind and heart. 
With thoughtfulness, meditation 
and devotion predominant, this 
collection of symbols of unutter- 
able life may result in com- 
munion with the best both with- 
in and beyond oneself. 

bia dE 


Based upon a series of lectures 
on the Henry Martin Loud lec- 
tureship at the University of 
Michigan in 1937 The Future of 
Christianity is an inquiry into 
the present and future of some 
fundamental elements of Chris- 
tianity such as the Bible and 
Church, God and Man. In a pre- 
liminary chapter the nature of 
our knowledge of the future is 
examined. Scientific knowledge 
which is hypothetical is con- 
trasted with faith which is cate- 
gorical. Our most certain scien- 
tific knowledge about the future 
does not satisfy the claims of 
religion. Religious faith gives 
us confidence in the supremacy 
of the spiritual over the mate- 
rial. In a chapter on the future 
of the Bible and the Church, the 
functional view of the Bible is 
contrasted with the dogmatic 
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view. The Bible is held to be 
more fundamental than the 
church organization. The six 
foundations for the belief in God 
are (1) The fact of reason, 
(2) The necessity of eternal be- 
ing, (3) The fact of conscious 
personality, (4) The emergence 
of novelties, (5) The existence 
of values and evils, and (5) Re- 
ligious experience. The writings 
of Nietzsche, Spengler and Pa- 
reto are examined as represent- 
ing views of the future which 
leave God out of account. Yet 
in spite of negations, Nietzsche 
by his faith in _ personality, 
Spengler by his hope of new 
values when the old ones perish, 
and Pareto in his love of fact 
and truth point to God. 

In the closing chapter on the 
future of man, contemporary 
political ideologies which prom- 
ise to heal the ills of the world 
are seen as a real challenge to 
Christianity to stimulate and) 
sustain the development of a just 
social order, as well as to render 
individual life significant. It is 
the author’s belief that there is 
ground for rational hope that 
Christianity can meet this two- 
fold challenge. Hoies: 

The chapters of The Validity 
of Religious Experience were de- 
livered as lectures at the Sou- 
thern Methodist University in 
1937. They number five and 
their titles are significant as in- 
dicating their contents: The 
Nature of Religious Experience, 
Immediacy and Truth, Value and 
Truth, The Principle of Self- 
Verification, and Christian Ex- 
perience. 

The approach is from the 
standpoint of experience and, as 
such, the author contends that 
religious experience is valid 
equally with that of philosophy, 
science, or art. Religion cannot 
be compartmentalized and di- 


vorced from the other, and often 
supposedly more genuine, expe- 
rience of normal life. Basically, 
belief ordinarily related with 
religion, pertains to all experi- 
ence: “We believe that we may 
experience, but we also experi- 
ence that we may believe.” (p. 
30) Moreover, the religious ele- 
ment in human experience can- 
not be deduced from the non- 
religious. “The true basis of re- 
ligion is to be found not in a 
wish philosophy but in an ought 
philosophy. . . . It is inborn.” 
(47) 

Our main contention has 
been that the ultimate basis 
for the belief in the validity 
of religious experience is to 
be found, not in its imme- 
diacy nor in its practical 
utility, but in the native re- 
ligious endowment of the 
human spirit, an endowment 
that is as fundamental, in- 
dependent, and trustworthy 
as is our native capacity for 
sense experience, moral ex- 
perience, and aesthetic ex- 
perience. Religion, we have 
argued, is structural in the 
human mind, and as such 
has logically as valid a basis 
as has philosophy or moral- 
ity or art. (186) 

In the final chapter the author 
argues for actual human free- 
dom and creativeness as opposed 
to a metaphysical determinism 
which logically tends to devas- 
tate the entire sweep of redemp- 
tion. Also the fact of personal 
Christian experience is set forth 
as an attainable goal. 

This at least may be said 
that the intimate connection 
which Wesley established 
between faith and perfect 
love or sanctification is one 
of the profoundest and most 
significant developments in 
the history of Protestant 
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theology. Holy living is not 

a mere adjunct to faith; it 

is vital faith itself, and as 

such possible of attainment 

here and now. (218) 

The book deals in non-tech- 
nical, simple terms, and although 
it may be read with profit by the 
trained in religion and philoso- 
phy, yet the lay reader will find 
it understandable, instructive, 
and fair. 

The purpose of The Recovery 
of Ideals, according to the au- 
thor, “is to suggest an empirical 
approach to a social philosophy 
and to a philosophy of religion.” 
(vii) The volume is realistic to 
the point of being almost drab, 
especially in the opening chap- 
ters. The life of young America 
is classified under five heads: 
traditionalists, communists, so- 
cial idealists, church loyalists, 
and the “Oh yeah” group. Not- 
withstanding the fact that rep- 
resentatives of each class exist, 
one feels that the classes named 
are not exhaustive, but that 
there is a seriousness and whole- 
someness among youth today 
that falls outside of the five 
groups. 

The second part of the book is 
a decided improvement over the 
first. Two things may be the 
cause of this. The discussions of 
the early chapters, conditioned 
upon declarations reserved for 
later treatment, do not seem 
conclusive and finished. One 
leaves them feeling not only un- 
informed but also uninspired. 
Also, if one were to leave off 
reading with the early chapters, 
it is likely that pessimism would 
be in the ascendancy. In the 
later chapters, the author seems 
to find her stride. Her concep- 
tions of both philosophy and re- 
ligion are stated with unequivo- 
cation and force. One completing 
the volume will have no doubt as 


to the author’s views of certain 
great questions —the cosmos, 
God, evil, the Real, sin and sal- 
vation, the barriers to and the 
experiences of triumphant liv- 
ing. 
The book is well written. It is 
well adapted for college reading. 
The chapters are short, well di- 
vided, with frequent subheads, 
summaries and reviews so that 
there is no occasion for one 
losing his way. Evidences of per- 
sonal religious experience break 
through repeatedly, and clear, 
up-to-date putting of old prob- 
lems in modern, vital language 
rewards careful sett 


In The Modern Family and the 
Church, Dr. Wiemann carries her 
keen analyses that serve so well 
in personal counseling and youth 
forums into the field of home 
and family relations. She is con- 
vineed that unless there is a re- 
establishment of the family, es- 
pecially the Christian family, as 
the basic social unit, tragedy lies 
ahead. The family must exist not 
only as a necessary factor, but it 
must be essentially a joyous com- 
munion of co-operating individ- 
uals. In the family fold barriers 
of age, sex and interests can be 
demonstrated as_ secondary, 
which lesson is valuable beyond 
the walls. 

In Part I, the author discusses 
the crisis in modern family life; 
in Part II shows the imperative 
of a church-family correlation; 
in Part III suggests ways and 
means. Here many an elder, — 
church and family — is going to 
be treated to a radical sanity 
that will bite as sharply as the 
acid humor and sincerity of the 
author does in the opening chap- 
ters. She wields a subtle but 
vitriolic pen, probably more an- 
tiseptic than vicious. Part IV 
views the future, constructively 
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but ruthlessly, as in Part III. 

For Dr. Wieman, the great 
task of the church is that of 
conserving and upbuilding the 
communion of the family. Either 
will die without the other. The 
church had better get to its busi- 
ness in this field at once. Both 
church and family are unique in 
that such intimate communion is 
essential and objective. They 
meet man’s basic needs; and he 
is a poor specimen without both 
in their best form. 

Within these circles, God is 
the Power which interweaves 
the interests of the members. 
Such a definition may serve as a 
special tool for the author’s task, 
but lacks the very delineation 
that best promotes communion. 
It is easier to commune with her 
ideal family and church than 
with This, their God. However, 
Dr. Wieman’s volume is the best 
discussion to date of the problem 
suggested in the title. 

Christianity and the Individ- 
ual in a World of Crowds, is 
another addition to the grow- 
ing volume of Luccockiana, — 
and they are some of the best 
“ana” of their kind in the lan- 
guage. Who but the versatile, 
quizzical “Hal’’ would think up 
such a gem as “The colored-shirt 
mind is anti-Christ and anti- 
man!” Or, when spilling kindly 
sarcasm upon totalitarian jug- 
gernauts that reduce the indi- 
vidual to nonentity, who could 
hit bed-rock firmer than the au- 
thor with “We will never get a 
socially significant whole by add- 
ing together any number of in- 
significances.” 

The author sees the discovery 
of the social values as the great 
modern discovery, but sees im- 
mediately ahead the need of re- 
affirming the old individual vir- 
tues, else society will smother in 
its own self-love. While pleading 


for individualism, Dr. Luccock 
carefully shows that this term 
does not stand for any theory of 
economic exploitation. But to 
check rampant individualism of 
the past century does not mean 
to destroy individuality. The in- 
dividual now suffers attack on 
many sides. Psychology denies 
him; both the old and the new 
economies squeeze him; the col- 
lective mind suppresses him; 
government thwarts him; the 
State bullies him; the church 
straight-jackets him. 

Only in the Gospel concept of 
the supremacy of the individu- 
God loves the crowds, but the 
al’s worth can help be found. 
individual must be kept invio- 
late in this world of crowds. Ad- 
justment of the two interests is 
imperative if salvation is to be 
attained. Like all of Luccock’s 
books this is readable, preach- 
able and stimulating. 

This volume, Re-Thinking Re- 
ligion, by the professor of phi- 
losophy of Ohio State has proven 
its usefulness by serving as a 
vital source for meditation 
themes in a university chapel. 
There is wholesome sanity in the 
author’s general view as ex- 
pressed in the final sentence of 
the book—“religion . .. an all- 
pervading influence raising to- 
ward the Ideal every moment of 
every day’s activity.” 

Dr. Avey’s book grew out of 
years of student and club con- 
tacts, facing questions and help- 
ing people think through to new 
bases of faith. The chapters deal 
with standard discussion items, 
such as revelation, problem of 
evil, God, immortality, salvation, 
church, prayer. The author’s 
fine philosophical and classical 
background is quite apparent. 

Discussing evil, due respect is 
given Zoroaster. Evil is reduced 
to a matter of relationship, 
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rather than an entity. With re- 
freshing candor, the author closes 
the chapter by admitting that 
the problem is yet not under- 
stood, nor is evil to be under- 
stood, for it is essentially irra- 
tional. God is seen as the “Ideal 
aspect of Reality.”” One doubts 
that the definitions are clear 
enough to help a great deal in 
the fraternity wrangles. There 
are some good arguments in the 
chapter on immortality. Jesus is 
looked upon as an _ empirical 
demonstration. A clearly cut 
definition of Personality might 
have made the chapter more 
effective. 

Salvation is possession of a 
vision and engagement in its 
accomplishment. The data pre- 
sented in discussion of this topic 
are illuminating and worthy of 
a more helpful conclusion. The 
chapter on prayer is one of the 
best. Skilfully the reader is led 
through various arguments 
showing the fallacy of Physical- 
ism and the reasonableness of an 
Idealistic concept which sees 
Reality as more than human, yet 
akin, hence capable of inter- 
relation. The greatest aspect of 
prayer is that of aspiration, 
where one sees his obligations 
and ways to carry them out. 
Members of the so-called Oxford 
Groups should find much here to 
their liking, as should any seri- 
ous minded practicer of prayer. 

The final chapter on religion 
and life pays fine tribute to mod- 
ern missions. Dr. Avey sees the 
constructive side of missions and 
of the church. In his chapter on 
the church his keen analysis of 
the functions, and the Adult 
Education work now being lost 
to secular institutions, is a chal- 
lenge to every church worker. 
Since missionaries now recog- 
nize values inherent in other 
faiths, and the church is grow- 


ing more tolerant, the author 
thinks that our future religion 
may be syncretistic and syn- 
thetic. We may have “Moham- 
medan Christians” and “Chris- 
tian Buddhist.’””’ When he says 
that appreciation of values in 
other faiths is “no violation of 
the spirit of Christ” he is cor- 
rect. When the author, however, 
assumed that such syncretism 
would be “no violation of the 
fundamentals of either,’ he 
seems to overlook the diametri- 
cally opposed basic assumptions 
of Judeo-Christianity and Gau- 
tama; and most certainly the 
very terms islam and kismet are 
denials of Jesus’ fundamental 
philosophical principles. 

The little volume as a whole is 
worth while. The author prob- 
ably does it better in personal 
discussions than in print. There 
is fine philosophical erudition 
and method, but a bit of fog here 
and there. It may be the author 
was being cautious, fearing dog- 
matic definition. Such academic 
virtue, however, may rob the 
book of some of its value as an 
acceptable guide for groping 
students. Gapetes 

If the average man were aware 
of the part played by the Koran 
in western thought this impor- 
tant vehicle of a great religion 
would not have been so much 
neglected in the past. A great 
part of this neglect might justly 
be attributed to the manner in 
which these, the Moslem scrip- 
tures, have been presented to 
western readers and particularly 
the English speaking world. Dr. 
Richard Bell has now ably cured 
this defect for us by presenting 
an authoritative translation with 
a critical re-arrangement of the 
first twenty-four Surahs in this 
first volume. 

Believing that Muhammad is 
the author of the Koran, Profes- 
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sor Bell has arranged his deliv- 
erances in accordance with the 
best tenets of historical criticism 
with interpolations and glosses 
alongside in separate brackets. 
This method has the advantage 
of disclosing to us the original 
passages and does much to clear 
up the obscurities ordinarily 
felt by the Occidental who at- 
tempts to read the Koran. 

Such a critical treatment is of 
the utmost importance for any- 
one who would understand the 
underlying inspirations of one of 
the greatest religious movements 
in the world and the reasons that 
lay behind its overwhelming vic- 
tory over a debased form of 
Christianity in the very places 
where Christianity originated. 
As the world grows narrower 
and the need for mutual under- 
standings grows greater there 
will be more and more resort to 
this book based on high and 
critical scholarship, employing 
the most scientific methods. 

Kaas 

Liberalism Faces the Future 
is a very timely volume. Experi- 
encing just now a resurgence of 
authoritarianism, the founda- 
tions of liberalism need not only 
re-examination but re-enforce- 
ment. The roots of liberalism lie 
deep in the past and have been 
productive in the Renaissance, 
Reformation, and Revolutions of 
the eighteenth century. Liberal- 
ism has contributed to “‘individu- 
alism, toleration, scientific 
inquiry, religious sectarianism, 
political democracy and parlia- 
mentarianism, and economic 
capitalism.” (29) The philoso- 
phy of liberalism incorporates 
sane belief in man, integration, 
unity, freedom and confidence. 
Among the weaknesses of liber- 
alism are a negative attitude, 
over-confidence in humanity, em- 
bracing the new _ psychology, 


actual historical events of the 
present century, undue trust in 
reason, overgrown individual- 
ism and the dogma of inevitable 
moral progress. As to the future, 
liberalism must “do or die.’”’ Its 
freedom must be totalitarian 
and must include both the indi- 
vidual and society. The methods 
employed for achieving freedom 
are through government as a 
tool of social progress varying 
with circumstances, peace, and 
social planning. Finally, “one 
of the greatest tasks of the day 
is to unite truth-seeking with the 
spiritual power of faith.” (158) 
This book might well be read 
by all parties. It will not antag- 
onize enemies and will contribute 
order and insight into the think- 
ing of the sincere and open- 
minded. Pe Rats 
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LA PHILOSOPHIE CHRETIENNE 
JUSQU’A DESCARTES. By B.Romeyer, 
S.J. Author, Val-Prés-le-Puy, (Haute- 
Loire), France. Pp. 186. 12 fr. 

THE MEMOIRS OF JULIAN HAW- 
THORNE. Edited by his wife, Edith 
Garrigues Hawthorne. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Pp. 299. $2.50. 

A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY 
OF THE DESCRIPTIVE TECH- 
NIQUE OF JEAN JACQUES ROUS- 
SEAU. By Margaret Louise Buchner. 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. Pp. 
184. $1.25 (paper-bound). 


As the minds of men turn 
away from the bonds of materi- 
alism that have enslaved modern 
thought for now so long a period 
there is sure to come a new ap- 
preciation and reappraisal of 
medieval thought. 

For those who are interested 
in the rise of Western philoso- 
phy, Father Romeyer’s work, La 
Philosophie Chrétienne jusqu’a 
Descartes, will provide a modern 
discussion of the men who laid 
the foundations of scholasticism. 
This is the more important be- 
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cause of the great lacuna of in- 
formation respecting such figures 
as Alcuin, Rhabanus Maurus, 
Fulbert and Bernard of Chartres, 
Gilbert de Porrée, William of 
Conches, and a host of others 
who did pioneer work in the 
development of Western thought. 
The author centers his work 
about three major developments 
of the time: Augustinianism, 
Areopagitism, and Aristotelian- 
ism. He shows how the various 
movements by opposition and 
assimilation moulded and pre- 
pared the way for that revolu- 
tion in thought that came with 
the age of Descartes. 


To those who would catch a 
personal glimpse of the main fig- 
ures of our American classical 
age these Memoirs of Julian 
Hawthorne will be most welcome. 
Julian Hawthorne was a college 
man just at the time when Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Thoreau, Bron- 
son Alcott, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Horace Mann, Elizabeth Pea- 
body, Margaret Fuller, and the 
rest of the Cambridge, Boston, 
and Concord coterie were at their 
prime. He was, in fact, related 
to many of them either remotely 
or directly, went in and out of 
their homes as a boy and gives 
us certain charming and inimi- 
table sketches of early experi- 
ences and a contemporary picture 
of the times. In fact, there was 
almost no American literary fig- 
ure and few in England whom 
we do not encounter in these 
pages. Above all in value is the 
intimate picture which he draws 
of his own household and of his 
father, Nathaniel, too little dwelt 
upon as yet in the pages of 
biography. 

The book is a delight, whim- 
sically humorous in many pas- 
sages, one to read and enjoy and 
read again. The earlier years 
will prove more fascinating to 


the average reader than the later 
ones, but that may be due to the 
greater remoteness of those 
earlier figures. 

It is perhaps unfortunate 
from many angles that one of 
the two or three most powerful 
influences in the life of the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies should have gone so little 
recognized as Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau. His theory of education so 
lightly considered in his own 
time has become the chief cor- 
nerstone of modern educational 
ideals. The prevalent theory is 
effectively summed up in Rous- 
seau’s Emile. It has only needed 
the further working out of prac- 
tical details. 

Because Rousseau holds so 
much of real influence in modern 
life and because he has been so 
much misunderstood and so con- 
sistently belittled any contribu- 
tion to a more complete under- 
standing of the man and his 
methods ought to attract wide 
attention. Margaret Louise 
Buchner in her Study of the 
Descriptive Technique of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau has laid us all 
under obligation. The work, 
which may have been a doctoral 
dissertation at Johns Hopkins, 
is well organized and docu- 
mented, with appendices giving 
citations from the writings illus- 
trative of Rousseau’s views re- 
garding the physical sciences, and 
a good bibliography. 

The author discusses the pre- 
decessors of Rousseau making 
mention of Fenelon, Chateau- 
briand, Shaftesbury, Prevost, 
and the many writers of Voyages 
whom she suspects of influencing 
the Rousseauan flair for nature, 
but strangely enough omits any 
mention of Locke (in this con- 
nection) who is so generously 
recognized by Rousseau himself 
in the Emile. As Rousseau indi- 
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cates, the suggestion for the 
Emile came from Locke’s Some 
Thoughts Concerning Education. 
In fact, we believe the great 
weakness in the author’s treat- 
ment of her theme arises from a 
lack of philosophical knowledge. 
In the main she fails to discrimi- 
nate between sensationalism as 
romanticism and sensationalism 
as a form of materialism. It was 
just this difference despite his 
relations with Diderot and the 
Encyclopédie which constituted 
him a contradictory force against 
the leading Encyclopedists. 


She might have caught this 
distinction in a passage which 
she quotes (12-13) from La 
Nouvelle Heloise: “Les sensa- 
tions ne sont rien que ce que le 
coeur les fait étre (the sensa- 
tions are nothing but what the 
heart makes them).” This would 
seem to us to upset quite decidedly 
the thesis of her previous page: 
“Man is what he is through his 
reaction to impulses which strike 
upon his sensory organs.” (11) 

The difference is exactly that 
between subjective and objective 
naturalism. This undiscovered 
difference constitutes most of 
the problems that arise in later 
discussion and baffle solution. It 
makes all the difference in the 
world to one’s viewpoint whether 
he takes the sensationalist posi- 
tion that only the external world 
is active in writing impressions 
on a vacant mind or whether the 
act of interpreting the world is 
a joint process of outer and in- 
ner. This latter was the sensa- 
tionalism of Rousseau. It would 
more correctly be called roman- 
ticism or naturalism as that term 
is often defined. 

On another page (91) there 
appears to be confusion in treat- 
ing the informal Chinese garden 
in the same category with the 
formal geometrical garden of the 


English. The point of Rousseau’s 
criticism (Nowvelle Heloise v. 
III, p. 224) is not applicable to 
the English garden, which sought 
geometrical formality. The Chi- 
nese garden on the contrary was 
built upon the theory that what 
was most like untended nature 
was most beautiful. His criticism 
was not against its formality but 
in the profuseness of natural 
objects though “placed with such 
art that the art did not appear.” 
In other words, the Chinese effort 
for naturalness undid itself by 
overdoing nature. 

However, one should not lay 
too much stress on what are 
minor defects. The important 
matter lies in turning attention 
to the sources of modern natur- 
alism and in this the author has 
done a valuable service. 

Ravel. 
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THE DEGREES OF KNOWLEDGE. By 
Jacques Maritain. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Pp. xviii, 475. $6.00. 

THE INTELLIGENT INDIVIDUAL 
AND SOCIETY. By P. W. Bridgman. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Pp. vi, 305. $2.50. 

NATURALISM IN AMERICAN EDU- 
CATION. By Geoffrey O’Connell. 
Benziger Brothers, 26 Park Place, New 
York City. Pp. xvii, 285. $2.75. 

FOUR WAYS OF PHILOSOPHY. By 
Irwin Edman. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. New York. Pp. viii, 331. $2.00. 

PHILOSOPHEN-LEXICON, Bearbeitet 
von Eugen Hauer, Werner Ziegenfusz 
and Gertrud Jung. Leiferung 1-5. 
Verlag Von E. S. Mittler and Sohn, 
Berlin. Pp. 1-400. Fifteen brochures to 
complete; R.M. 21.50 per brochure. 

THE LOGICAL STRUCTURE OF SCI- 
ENCE. By Cornelius Benjamin. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner and Company, 
London. Psyche Monographs: No. 9. 
Pp. 344. 10/6. 


Jacques Maritain’s great work, 
The Degrees of Knowledge, is 
translated from the second 
French edition (of 1934) by Ber- 
nard Wall and Margot R. Adam- 
son. It is a worthy ornament of 
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the productive learning of neo- 
scholastic philosophy. Any phi- 
losopher who neglects the work 
of such neo-scholastics as Mer- 
cier, De Wulf, Gilson, or Mari- 
tain, deprives himself of sources 
of profound insight into the 
structure of reason, and evades 
problems which every real 
thinker must confront. ; 
After an introduction dealing 
eloquently with “the grandeur 
and misery of metaphysics,” the 
book falls into two parts, the 
first called “The Degrees of Ra- 
tional Knowledge,” and the sec- 
ond, “The Degrees of Super- 
Rational Knowledge.” In both 
parts, the principles of Thomistic 
philosophy are expounded with 
technical expertness, with rich 
knowledge of contemporary phi- 
losophy, and with ample illustra- 
tive and historical materials. 
Diagrams serve to clarify the 
relations of thought. An almost 
tragic unwisdom on someone’s 
part has deprived the book of an 
index. Since it is a book that 
should be used repeatedly for 
reference, and since the Table of 
Contents is far from analytic, 
this defect is most deplorable. 
The main outlines of Thomism 
are familiar; hence this review 
will call attention only to a few 
special features of Maritain’s 
book. It must be said frankly 
that the aspects of Thomistic 
thought which are especially 
puzzling to outsiders are left in 
their usual obscurity. No light is 
shed on the concept of substance 
and it is frankly stated that “the 
notion of subsistence is one of 
the most difficult and contro- 
versial of all Thomist philoso- 
phy.” Clarity is not served by 
saying that “the cis-objective 
subject attains . . . things in 
themselves . . . in order to in- 
tentionally become them.” The 
use of ‘‘become’’ when not 
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“become,” but only “know pur- 
posively,” is meant is somewhat 
perplexing, and is typical of the 
unsatisfactory state of scholas- 
tic epistemology. “To become 
God by participation” is likewise 
misleading language. Similarly, 
the intuitional basis of thought 
is expressed in a form unsatis- 
factory to organic, idealistic 
logic. ‘Metaphysical axioms” 
are “truths known as such by 
all, or at least by the wise.” 
After all, the real question is 
then, the definition of the mind 
of the wise rather than of the 
axiom as such. Axioms are not, 
as scholastics think, independent 
principles. They are members of 
a whole and judged by their 
fruitfulness for and coherence 
with the whole “mind of the 
wise.” 

The analytic method of the 
Aristotelian logic of classes con- 
tinues to dominate Maritain’s 
thought, notably in the form of 
the sharp contrast of the empiri- 
cal and the rational, in which 
respect Maritain is more akin to 
Kant and Leibniz and less to 
Hegel. In the realm of rational 
metaphysics, rigorous demon- 
stration prevails. “The object of 
science is necessary.” This is 
what Bowne, quoting Matthew 
Arnold, called “a method of rigor 
and vigor.” The demarcation of 
natural and supernatural, nature 
and grace, is a further instance 
of the excess of analytic method 
without sufficient synopsis. 

The enemy for Maritain is not 
skepticism or materialism: they 
are hardly worth contending 
against. The vital enemy is ideal- 
ism. There is no way of recon- 
ciling realism and idealism. One 
must choose between them “as 
between good and evil.” But un- 
fortunately no clear definition of 
idealism is given, and the extra- 
mental being of realism is said 
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to be “entirely independent of 
my thought,” —a_ description 
which most idealists and all per- 
sonalists would certainly accept 
as consistent with idealism. 
Maritain is at his worst in at- 
tacking “the senile and rehashed 
immanence of modern idealism,” 
although he has a point when he 
characterizes idealism as ‘“‘theo- 
morphism of thought.” 

The chief merit of the book is 
its treatment of the degrees of 
super-rational knowledge in Part 
II, especially the exposition of 
mysticism. Light is shed on 
“Augustinian wisdom.” St. John 
of the Cross is Maritain’s mystic 
hero, and no student of mysti- 
cism can neglect the profound 
and sympathetic treatment which 
our author gives to St. John. 
Maritain is perfectly logical in 
maintaining that mysticism can- 
not be incorporated into philoso- 
phy as he defines it (“rigor and 
vigor’) without breaking down 
the hard and fast distinctions 
between nature and grace. How- 
ever, he is willing to find traces 
of grace at work in non-Christian 
mysticism. If he had allowed the 
inclusiveness of spirit which he 
here manifested to modify his 
too abstract view of philosophy, 
he might have found a philo- 
sophical unity which would in- 
clude all experience — sensible 
and mystical — and would view 
nature and grace as parts of one 
truly rational whole. 

Maritain’s volume is richer 
than any review can indicate. It 
is unfortunate that the trans- 
lators were not better workmen 
and that they have permitted 
themselves such excesses as “the 
principalissime property” and “a 
needle in a bottle of hay,” as well 
as frequent crudities of style. 

HassB; 

Professor Bridgman is, in the 

volume The Intelligent Individ- 
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ual and Society, trying to un- 
weave the tangled threads of 
thought created by the break- 
down of sheer materialism in 
scientific thinking. We can only 
honor him for the attempt to 
unwind himself and to discover 
the place for a mechanistic ma- 
terialist in the new world of 
thought. This world has been 
largely precipitated by the doc- 
trine of relativity, the new theory 
of the atom, the breakup of the 
concept of causality, and the an- 
nouncement of the “principle of 
uncertainty” to make only par- 
tial mention of what has hap- 
pened in the world of physics. 

Unfortunately, Professor 
Bridgman who imagines himself 
free from all dogmatism cannot 
refrain from allegiance to the 
materialistic dogmatism which 
unconsciously perhaps modifies 
his own outlook. All that does 
not agree with that initial as- 
sumption is airily dismissed as 
not worthy the “intelligent” in- 
dividual’s attention. The impli- 
cation here is that no one can 
disagree with him and be “‘intel- 
ligent.”” Were he less committed 
to his initial dogma, his clear 
and understanding exposition of 
scientific thought given in the 
early chapters might have led to 
other conclusions than those ar- 
rived at, but he holds it the part 
of “intellectual honesty”’ to main- 
tain a blind eye to spiritual facts 
and forces. This is as pathetic 
an exhibition in its way as that 
of the theologian he deprecates 
who is ready to deny scientific 
facts that disagree with his re- 
ligious interpretations. Though 
on opposite sides of the question 
both are of exactly the same 
color. 

Nor will it do to charge the 
religious dogmatist with intel- 
lectual dishonesty. He is no more 
guilty of it than Professor Hollis 
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himself. The pity is both men 
are so set upon their dogmas, so 
sure of their positions that to 
each any other seems intellectu- 
ally impossible. Both credit 
themselves with a fiery sincerity 
and both are wrong. 

Our author is at his worst 
when dealing with ethics and re- 
ligion and here is probably most 
likely to be misunderstood. He 
declares: “One cannot speak of 
the morality of an action, if 
there is such, which affects only 
one’s self.”” (128) 

Here the important oversight 
is the ethical reality of the self. 
There are actions, even thoughts, 
that degrade me and keep me 
not only from the highest self- 
realization but from the fullest 
life and enjoyment. It was the 
thought expressed by R. L. S. in 
the Christmas Sermon: 

Above all to keep friends 
with one’s self. 

Here lies the most important 
and inner citadel of all religion 
and morality for unluckily for 
Professor Bridgman’s argument 
the moral demands of the self- 
consciousness are as real and as 
insistent as any fact in the realm 
of physics. 

His argument in religion is 
equally flimsy though a common 
one for the materialists. He ridi- 
cules the idea of vicarious living: 
“If the individual has not vision 
enough to find any ends of his 
own except service, God help 
him.” (214) 

Of course we may be misun- 
derstanding this remark but as 
we get it in its context it is a 
plea for selfishness. The author 
dismisses immortality and_ be- 
lieves that the essence of religion 
is fear of hell-fire. We will wager 
that it has been many a year 
since he took the pains to learn 
what religious people are think- 
ing, but he ought to know that 
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this is not now the common con- 
cept. His idea seems to be that 
it is proper to seek any pleasure 
that may be available in this life 
except the pleasurable satisfac- 
tion of obedience to moral and 
religious duty. The satisfactions 
of righteous and unselfish living 
are to him reprehensible. To get 
satisfaction from goodness con- 
stitutes a man a hypocrite. Upon 
any one blind enough not to see 
through so thin a_ philosophy 
words would be wasted. 

With all his apparent earnest- 
ness and desire to arrive at some 
substantial philosophy of life the 
only outcome is the chapter, 
“What of It,” which may justly 
be taken as the ultimate expres- 
sion of his confusion and uncon- 
fessed despair. 

We could have more patience 
with this sort of thing if there 
were less of exhibitionism in it, 
the effort to shock normally 
minded people. It seems a little 
weird to have this attitude ac- 
centuated in the use of the ad- 
jective “damnedest” and to collo- 
quial grammar in the repeated 
use of “couple of’ when he 
means two. At least he lets us 
know he is out of line with the 
Harvard traditions of the Hollis 
professorship. 

Every lover of American in- 
stitutions as well as all who ap- 
preciate that type of education 
which is broadly cultural will 
profit by the reading of Geoffrey 
O’Connell’s Naturalism in Amer- 
ican Education. 

However much one may dis- 
sent from some portions of the 
book which seem a bit unfair and 
unjustly censorious of differing 
opinions, it is in the main a cor- 
rect interpretation of what is 
happening in American educa- 
tional life. It is well that people 
generally should be informed of 
the unethical and anti-religious 
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character of much that passes 
current as scientific education. 
Very few are informed on the 
subject and this book will do 
much good. The author quotes 
chapter and verse from the writ- 
ings of Dewey, Kilpatrick, and 
Thorndike to substantiate his 
charges. We cannot go all the 
way with the author in these nor 
in his desire for a return to au- 
thoritarianism in education, but 
we are sympathetic with much 
of his discussion. 

We do not feel the alarm that 
disturbs him because we feel the 
faddism represented by this 
theory is already losing its hold. 
Naturalism in education has 
reached its peak of influence and 
is becoming too widely under- 
stood and too contemptible to 
maintain its position. The gen- 
eral run of humanity are decent, 
sincere, ethically inclined, and 
likely to scout intellectual fad- 
dism which even in the name of 
science rejects the common de- 
mands of ethics and religion. 
There are some human instincts 
which even behaviorism cannot 
budge. 

However, the book is timely 
and well written. It ought to be 
widely read. RTS: 

Four Ways of Philosophy, by 
Irwin Edman, comprises in sub- 
stancefour popularlectures given 
on the Henry Ward Beecher 
Foundation at Amherst College. 
The “four ways” discussed are 
philosophy variously interpreted 
as “logical faith,” “social criti- 
cism,” “mystical insight,” and 
“nature understood” (an euhpo- 
neous expression fornaturalism) . 
These four, however, are ulti- 
mately reduced to two, namely, 
bad philosophy (idealism) and 
good philosophy (naturalism), 
while the two remaining ap- 
proaches, social philosophy and 
mysticism, are absorbed into 
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naturalism by utilizing the em- 
pirical content of mysticism as a 
kind of incense of sentiment 
directed toward social values. 
For purposes of condensation as 
well as propaganda, Mr. Edman 
is guilty of gross over-simplifica- 
tion and a curious kind of logic 
in which important distinctions 
are surreptitiously identified. It 
turns out that logical faith is 
identifiable with idealism, and 
idealism, ultimately, with the 
doctrine of internal relation and 
the Absolute. Naturalism, it ap- 
pears, involves no logical faith, 
since, we are told, the author 
merely means by it the instinc- 
tive and inescapable world of 
common sense. It even appears, 
at times, as though the author 
were disclaiming any metaphysi- 
cal assumptions whatsoever 
about this universe of “nature 
understood,” and were merely 
appealing to a methodological 
common-sense and scientific fic- 
tion. In the end, however, this 
convenient naturalistic fiction 
seems to metamorphose into a 
genuine metaphysical monster. 
Would it not be wise, if possible, 
to call a Sabbatical truce on the 
words “idealism” and “natural- 
ism’? Idealism is a term notori- 
ously ambiguous, while in these 
latter days naturalism has like- 
wise become hopelessly nebulous 
through the desire of its con- 
temporary disciples to make it 
acceptable to the aesthetic and 
religious consciousness. In spite 
of Mr. Edman’s felicitous power 
of expression the impartial read- 
er, I believe, will be forced to 
agree that this volume is merely 
another to be added to the enor- 
mous and growing literature of 
obscurantism. Abs 
There has long been need for 
an up-to-date Philosophical Dic- 
tionary which need is being ad- 
mirably filled in the Philosophen- 
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Lexicon. The work is well printed 
and well organized and gives 
that infomation about the vari- 
ous individuals in philosophy 
that is needed in compact form 
and is so difficult to get at under 
ordinary conditions. The date 
and place of birth and death are 
given, the academic training and 
positions held. After this ap- 
pears a resumé, very brief, of 
the leading philosophic positions 
of the person under discussion, 
followed by a list of his writings 
and a general bibliography of 
secondary sources on his works 
and life. 

There would naturally be criti- 
cism on the choice of philoso- 
phers made by any editorial 
committee and of the assignment 
of space to their work. With all 
the excellencies, and they are 
many, one might wish the editors 
had taken on an advisory com- 
mittee of international order. By 
so doing they would have added 
much of insight and knowledge 
of the world-wide field for, after 
all, it is intended not as a Ger- 
man but as a world encyclopedia. 
As it stands it seems to neglect 
or omit many non-German phi- 
losophers important enough to 
be included while it gives unjus- 
tified space to German philoso- 
phers, little known in the world 
at large. 

Its bibliographies seem to suf- 
fer in the same general direction, 
the committee seeming to be 
unacquainted with much non- 
German material. 

All of these defects are of 
course rather natural and uncon- 
scious mistakes which could have 
been remedied by making the 
committee more cosmpolitan and 
which otherwise could scarcely 
be avoided. However, these de- 
fects will not bar the Lexicon 
from general use and it will be a 
sine qua non of any complete 
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philosophical library. It calls for 
and deserves the widest clientele 
and promises to hold the center 
of importance for many years to 
come. Rarske 

It is impossible in a review to 
convey an adequate impression 
of the enormous amount of 
closely reasoned and detailed 
analysis contained in The Logi- 
cal Structure of Sctence, cover- 
ing as it does in more or less 
detail almost every phase of the 
philosophy of science. After a 
classification of the sciences, the 
author turns briefly to a meta- 
physical discussion of the nature 
of the given. Science starts with 
pure phenomenalism. Nature is 
synonymous with the given, but 
some parts are clearly given and 
other aspects obscurely given. 
These are called occurrents and 
relations between  occurrents, 
and differ quantitatively and 
structurally. With the subject 
of awareness the _ discussion 
passes to logic. Awareness is 
knowledge only when it consists 
of a complex content consisting 
of an occurrent, a symbol for 
the occurrent and a symbol for 
the applicability of this symbol 
to the occurrent, and a symbol 
for the justification of this ap- 
plicability. Operationalism takes 
account of the dynamic character 
of thinking. There are opera- 
tions of inventions and opera- 
tions of discovery. An operation 
is an act by which awareness 
passes from one content to an- 
other. 


In his general theory of sym- 
bolism is demonstrated how 
meanings, correlational symbols, 
and suppositional symbols are 
derived. Another aspect of mean- 
ing has to do with constructs 
and hypotheses. The hypotheti- 
cal method is a technique for the 
enlargement of the content of 
suppositional symbols which have 
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already been derived by the con- 
structional method. 

As more and more of the ob- 
scurely given is inclined in the 
grasp of science one form of 
symbolism tends to supersede 
another. Models and _ pictorial 
symbols are adequate on lower 
levels. Descriptive science uti- 
lizes symbols on a higher level, 
and explanatory science illus- 
trates the highest level. 

The position taken by the au- 
thor is called “critical positiv- 
ism” which is representative of 
a rapproachment which is going 
on between positivism and anti- 
positivism. Comte was mistaken 
when he held that science was 
mature when it had reached the 
positivist stage, for in reality it 
is then only beginning. Current 
positivism is wrong in supposing 
that we can remain satisfied by 
relegating all obscure entities to 
the rubbage heap, and talking 
only about those things which 
are indubitable. Through the 
operational routes we have a 
new technique for handling and 
removing obscurity. Obscurity 
does not prevent their being 
talked about in scientific terms 
—that is through legitimate 
symbolism. 

The author’s position is also 
opposed to extreme mathemati- 
eal realism which holds that 
numbers and quantities are more 
ultimately real than qualities, or 
the view that in science measure- 
ment is the last word. 

H. 4.8: 


Truth, Beauty and Values 


THE REALM OF TRUTH. By George 
Santayana. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Pp. xiv, 142. $2.75. 

THE AESTHETIC OBJECT. An Intro- 
duction to the Philosophy of Value. By 
E. Jordan. The Principia Press, Inc., 
Bloomington, Indiana. Pp. xi, 275. $3.50. 

ENERGY AND BUSINESS AND VAL- 
UES. By Halsey Taft Tichenor. The 
Margent Press, New York. Pp v, 224. 
$2.00. 
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The Realm of Truth is the 
third and latest book in Mr. 
Santayana’s series of volumes on 
Realms of Being. It follows, as 
might be expected, the general 
view well known to those famil- 
iar with his earlier writings. 
Here, as elsewhere, the writer 
leans heavily upon the doctrine 
of essences, and reiterates a 
metallic pessimism with respect 
to life. Mr. Santayana’s view of 
things is a kind of splendid pau- 
perism. Nature, as he conceives 
it, is a gilded garment of es- 
sences covering a diseased car- 
cass; and man is like a doomed 
guest bidden to a banquet of the 
gods, shortly to be thrown into 
an oubliette where he will be 
sealed up and forgotten forever. 
The feast of essences is pleasant 
enough, but the total picture is 
dismal; and it is dismal because 
while Mr. Santayana exhibits no 
end of “animal faith,’”’ he posses- 
ses no faith that is divine. Why, 
I wonder, has the author not 
been able to take more seriously 
his own contention of the teleo- 
logical and activistic character 
of knowledge? His own view is 
striking enough, for instance in 
his observation: ‘“‘We should not 
be born with lungs if there were 
no air; and the promise of any 
instinct, when interpreted real- 
istically, may be trusted, on the 
average, not to deceive us.”” But 
for the basic instinct of life, the 
instinct of hope and an indomi- 
nable conviction of the signifi- 
cance of life, he refuses to make 
place in his system. We may ask, 
however, why his faith is not a 
little less merely “animal,” and 
why in the light of his own teleo- 
logical view of knowledge he 
looks upon religious hope purely 
as a fraud and not as a revela- 
tion. Incidentally I find mean- 
ingless his contention that while 
the future is undetermined the 
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truth of it is nevertheless eternal. 
This appears on the face of it a 
kind of round square and a con- 
tradiction of terms. If the future 
is not yet determined, how can you 
say that what it shall be is nev- 
ertheless fixed and eternal in the 
heavens? This volume, as could 
be anticipated, retains the tradi- 
tional fine style for which the 
author is famous. But I wonder 
whether the writer of the blurb 
on the cover could have intended 
anything more than a bit of mo- 
rose pleasantry when he an- 
nounces: “Of all the philosophi- 
cal systems of our time, there is 
none perhaps better fitted to 
appeal to the common sense of 
the modern man than that of 
Santayana.” W.L. 

Professor Jordan’s book, The 
Aesthetic Object, is of interest 
first as a straightforward at- 
tempt to derive and define beauty 
within a system of categories, 
and second as a thesis based in 
part on Hartshorne’s The Phi- 
losophy and Psychology of Sen- 
sation. However the first thesis 
so overwhelms the second as to 
leave the latter scarcely recog- 
nizable. 

Professor Jordan’s fundamen- 
tal categories are Space-Time 
the determinant of Existence, 
and Color-Tone the determinant 
of Value. Space-Time is experi- 
enced as Motion and exists as 
Matter; Color-Tone is experi- 
enced as Feeling and exists as 
Value. But this enlightened gen- 
eralization is developed by means 
of certain surprising contradic- 
tions and identifications. 

One of the most puzzling of 
these is Professor Jordan’s defi- 
nition of analogy as identity. 
This identification can result in 
nothing but loss and confusion. 
For there is a precise value to 
the term analogy. It means not 
identity but partial identity, a 
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significant resemblance, things 
somehow comparable. Thus, as 
Hartshorne says, “yellow is 
somehow comparable to a feel- 
ing of joy.” Being somehow 
comparable to joy, and to tone, 
yellow may be described in terms 
of joy and of tone, and is not 
ineffable. But according to Jor- 
dan’s identification of analogy 
and identity, yellow becomes in- 
effable; and he therefore says 
(74), “You can only really ex- 
press yellow as color, there is no 
other way.” Therefore tone, and 
presumably feeling as well, are 
strictly identical with color and 
to be expressed as such. But 
that, in the opinion of this re- 
viewer, is to deny the whole 
argument of the evolution of 
color from a primordial feeling, 
and to deny as well the social 
value of the “affective continu- 
Wiss 

But Professor Jordan further 
denies the social character of 
aesthetic experience in his de- 
scription of feeling as inert, “in- 
ert and inane.” “The real con- 
stituents of color,” he says, “lie 
outside it.” Thus Jordan turns 
out to be a formalist after all, 
and the primacy he gives to 
Color-Tone throughout his book 
remains a puzzle. 

It is unfortunate that this 
thesis is itself expressed in such 
bad, even recalcitrant, form. 
Professor Jordan’s sentences are 
needlessly overworded, and his 
book carelessly edited. 

W. Vincent Evans. 

In Energy and Business and 
Values, Halsey Taft Tichenor, a 
successful and now retired busi- 
ness man, has discovered that he 
has a soul. Moreover, he has 
discovered that this is the most 
Important fact about himself. 
Still further he has discovered 
that the soul is closely related to 
the only values that business or 
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industry can establish. In other 
words, he finds that our notion 
of wealth as produced and stored 
goods is all wrong since it is only 
the use or destruction of goods 
that man can realize value. Piling 
more stocks and bonds in the 
bank and more manufactured 
goods in the warehouse and in- 
capacity to use them is to him 
only the creation of greater 
poverty. 

Wealth then lies within a cer- 
tain capacity of the soul for 
pleasure which can be met only 
in honest work and the use of 
goods which either directly or 
indirectly one thus acquires. It 
follows then that human happi- 
ness cannot arrive by an equal 
distribution of property nor by 
the dole but by increasing the 
capacity for the highest enjoy- 
ment. 

The startling thing about the 
work is the recognition of the 
needs of the soul as the bases of 
all economic value. The work is 
repetitious and its language un- 
academic but it is nevertheless 
thought-provoking. R.T.F. 


Science and Humanism 


BEYOND HUMANISM. By Charles 
Hartshorne. Willett, Clark and Com- 
pany, Chicago. Pp. 324. $2.50. 

HISTORY OF SCIENCE AND THE 
NEW HUMANISM. By George Sarton. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 
Pp. xx, 196. $2.00. 


The thesis that Theism and 
Naturalism must come to some 
kind of a compromise receives 
positive and vigorous support in 
Professor Hartshorne’s Beyond 
Humanism. The Humanism re- 
jected is defined as holding that 

man is the highest type of 
individual in existence, and 
that therefore if there is any 
proper object of religious 
devotion, any real “God,” it 
can only be humanity con- 
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sidered in its noblest aspira- 
tions andcapacities, together 
with nature so far as ex- 
pressed in and serviceable 
to humanity.” (2) 

The first part of the book is 
devoted to an attack upon pre- 
vailing humanistic philosophies 
as represented by such writers 
as Dewey, Santayana, G. E. 
Moore, Marx, Freud, and certain 
forms of oriental humanism. The 
argument takes advantage of the 
abandonment of the old super- 
naturalism of the theologians, 
and the dissatisfaction of scien- 
tists with traditional forms of 
naturalism, and holds that the 
three movements of quantum 
mechanics, the new theology and 
the new philosophy are in har- 
mony. The alternative offered 
humanism and the old theism is 
a Theistic-Naturalism or a 
Naturalistic-Theism. 


The constructive part of the 
book which is on Nature, begins 
with the empirical observation 
that nature about us reveals en- 
tities existing on various levels 
—inorganic, organic, plants, ani- 
mals and man, and the universe 
as a whole. The inorganic is 
held to be made up of aggregates 
which are themselves organisms, 
so that in the final analysis we 
have individuals on a single scale 
from electrons to the universe 
itself. Here he borrows the con- 
cept of “cosmic variable” from 
Peirce. A variable is defined as 
a property which entities higher 
in the scale possess in greater 
degree than those lower in it. 
Variables must have an infinite 
range from low to high. Now 
over a large part of the scale 
we find an increase in psycho- 
logical complexity of feeling, 
volition, and thought. It is posi- 
ted that these psychological 
concepts can be generalized to 
cover the whole range. For ex- 
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ample, in memory there is no 
suggestion of finite time as the 
upper limit beyond which mem- 
ory would have to be regarded 
as something else. The category 
of feeling is then analyzed to 
show that it too involves dimen- 
sions of an infinite range, for 
instance, “How great might the 
intensity of joy or suffering be? 
There is no finite answer.” A 
similar argument is used to 
show that volition has unlimited 
range of conceivable values. 
Hence we have a_ systematic 
structural and qualitative anal- 
ogy between the human mind 
and so-called physical things. 
The mind-body relation is that 
of organic sympathy. Problems 
such as causality, time, individ- 
uality and the way in which one 
mind knows another, are all 
solved by one formula, namely 
“organic sympathy.” At this 
point the sense in which this 
view is a Theistic Naturalism 
becomes clearer. If panpsychism 
is demonstrable everything in 
nature is part of a continuous 
hierarchy of psychic entities. 
The universe of nature is worthy 
of love, devotion, and sympathy 
in all of its parts. Taken as a 
whole, nature is God. 

An adequate critique of Hart- 
shorne’s thesis would require the 
same kind of a technical ap- 
proach as he himself has made 
and this would be out of place in 
this review. The objections, 
however, which immediately oc- 
cur to most of us are those con- 
nected with Spinozistic panthe- 
ism, but these are forestalled by 
the assertion that the new pan- 
psychism takes advantage of the 
categories of explanation which 
have developed since Spinoza’s 
time. We are told that if Spinoza 
were alive today he would be a 
panpsychist. 

One of the strongest objections 
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traditionally to a pantheistic 
philosophy of religion is that it 
does not face adequately the 
problem of evil. Evil both social 
and cosmic become part of God. 
While it is in many ways aes- 
thetically satisfying to think of 
nature as one vast compound in- 
dividual with organic sympathy 
between its parts, which them- 
selves are organisms, it does not 
meet all of the requirements of 
an empirical approach to human 
experience or to nature. From a 
different viewpoint frustration, 
evil conflict, and struggle appear 
at every level. Traditional The- 
ism has insisted upon this dual- 
ism. Professor Hartshorne seeks 
to provide enough dualism to do 
justice to the fact of evil by 
pointing to the scale of entities 
from high to low. The theory of 
organicism he holds, allows for 
a divergence in the two types of 
being, so long as it is not insisted 
that the difference be regarded 
as an absolutely infinite one. It 
does not seem however to be 
sufficiently clear how there can 
be dualism enough to account 
for the struggle which is appar- 
ent in nature, and at the same 
time have enough organic sym- 
pathy so that the same struggle 
can be called love. 

Or if we make the objection 
that the panpsychist simply calls 
energy or matter a low grade of 
mind, and that he is thereby call- 
ing the same thing by another 
name, our attention is called to 
the argument from the “cosmic 
variables” which is taken to be 
a satisfactory demonstration of 
panpsychism. But in another 
passage our author admits that 
the difference between beings 
may be so great that the dis- 
tinction between spiritual and 
non-spiritual is legitimate, so 
long as no claim of absolute in- 
finite difference is made. 
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The strongest objection to 
panpsychism is, of course, the 
demonstration that real differ- 
ences do emerge in cosmic and 
organic evolution. Professor 
Hartshorne’s use of the term In- 
finite is ambiguous as is our use 
of the word Real. How much 
difference is an absolutely infi- 
nite difference. The problem at 
this point seems to resolve itself 
into the question as to how much 
difference there must be before 
mind and matter are regarded 
as different, and how much simi- 
larity there must be to justify 
us in regarding them as the 
same. Hel 6. 


The author of The History of 
Science and the New Humanism, 
is impressed by the necessity of 
closing the gap of antagonism 
that has developed during the 
modern era between the sciences 
and the humanities. This can be 
effected, he believes, only by a 
return to the Greek view of the 
oneness of the human mind; and 
this, in turn, requires a new em- 
phasis in education on the his- 
tory of science. Dr. Sarton is no 
idolator of science, scientific 
method, and scientists. He is 
aware both of the limitation of 
natural knowledge and its posi- 
tive dangers. “It is clear,” he 
writes, “that the scientific spirit 
is unable to control its own ap- 
plications . . . [and] must be 
itself assisted by other forces of 
a different kind, — by religion 
and morality.” Scientists, for 
whom their field of study should 
be an educative and cultural 
force, and not merely a disci- 
pline in technical training, should 
be provided with studies in the 
humanities, including a course 
in epistemology. The humani- 
ties, on the other hand, can be 
enriched by popular courses in 
the history of science. I do not 
wish to challenge the author’s 
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sane viewpoint of the necessity 
of reconciling the two great de- 
partments of knowledge, but I 
would suggest that the return to 
the Greek spirit can most effec- 
tively be achieved, not by a study 
of the history of science, a field 
in which the Hellenes seem to 
have evinced no particular inter- 
est, but by a return to their 
sense of the philosophical unity 
of knowledge. For this reason, 
then, I am curious to know why 
Dr. Sarton omits reference to 
metaphysics, the discipline that 
gave root and coherence to an- 
cient thought. It is for this very 
reason that the study of pre- 
Sophistic cosmology is so valu- 
able to scientists; it places them 
with a frame of thinking in 
which no distinction was recog- 
nized between basic speculative 
theory and detailed scientific 
superstructure. I believe also 
that Dr. Sarton could have done 
further service had he suggested 
in some detail, rather than by 
implication, that 19th century 
science was equally naive and 
bigoted in the unfortunate war- 
fare between it and religion. We 
hear on all sides the guilt of re- 
ligion in this controversy; but 
some student of science could do 
considerable service by pointing 
out the equal guilt on the other 
side of the debate. All, however, 
will appreciate the author’s fine 
feeling for spiritual values and 
his honest appraisal of the limi- 
tations as well as the resources 
of natural knowledge. Although 
I believe he has not placed the 
remedy in quite the correct 
source, no one can fail to have 
sympathy for his contention that 
the history of science ought to 
be a more important factor in 
the reconciliation of the warring 
segments of the human mind. 
In the words of the author, “I 
do not know which is worse: 
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idealism without knowledge, or 
knowledge without idealism.” 
W. H. L. 


A Philosophy of Time 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH TIME. By 
J. W. Dunne. Fourth Edition Revised. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Ppr2o7n pacd5s 

THE SERIAL UNIVERSE. By J. W. 
Dunne. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Pp. 240. $2.00. 


The appearance of the revised 
fourth edition of J. W. Dunne’s 
An Experiment With Time is 
indication enough of popularity. 
Many will read or partially read 
the work without perhaps sens- 
ing its deeper significance and 
meaning. The first group will be 
fascinated by the author’s ex- 
perimentation with dreams as 
giving something more scientific 
than the dream-book and even 
more fascinating. To those who 
delve more deeply the demon- 
strations made will seem to go a 
long way toward establishing the 
thesis that both past and future 
exist simultaneously in the pres- 
ent and are accessible to the 
mind in certain states of con- 
sciousness. 

Whether or not one is con- 
vinced he must admit the clever- 
ness of the diagrams and of the 
mathematics used to illustrate 
these claims. At that they are 
guite as convincing as much of 
the mathematics that has been 
used in the demonstration of 
scientific theory generally, and 
particularly in the field of phys- 
ics. There is always need for 
caution in the so-exact seeming 
demonstrations of mathematics 
in whose symbols lurk ambigui- 
ties of meaning that are glossed 
over by exact terms. 

Dunne’s latest book, The Serial 
Universe, carries the positions 
of the earlier book into discus- 
sions of the recent discoveries in 
the realm of physics. 
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First of all, the author is not 
distressed by that bugbear of 
metaphysicians, “the infinite re- 
gress.” On the contrary, he 
shows this as the not-to-be- 
unexpected and natural course 
of affairs due to the standpoint 
and the reflection of the ob- 
server. 

The personalist would declare 
it due to the realism of the re- 
flective self-consciousness as the 
observer of its own mental 
states. In fact, the personality as 
may clearly be seen by Dunne’s 
discussion is the only ultimate 
and end of the infinite regress. 

Admitting this situation with 
respect to the interpreter of phe- 
nomena he then proceeds to the 
general and then the special tests 
of his theory. The result of the 
general test is the chapter en- 
titled “The Immortal Observer 
and his Functions” which bears 
out the statements of the pre- 
vious paragraph. 

The special tests of his theory 
lie in its application to various 
problems of physics, such as 
relativity, quanta, waves, par- 
ticles, and the principle of un- 
certainty. He shows how the 
wave and particle theories of 
light may be harmonized. In 
fact, if we would but reflect upon 
it, many problems raised in sci- 
ence depend upon incongruities 
arising out of an attempted 
mathematical description of our 
world as if it were static, when 
the fact is it is both moving and 
living. Mathematics, as in the 
ancient Eleaticism, demands a 
static world of point and line, a 
world which exists only in the 
mathematical imagination. 
Hence it is incapable of dealing 
completely with phenomena be- 
cause these never stand still for 
a moment and the spectator him- 
self is a portion of the phenom- 
ena perceived. Rot 
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THE EMPIRICAL ARGUMENT FOR GOD IN LATE BRITISH 
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Press, Cambridge. Pp. xv, 311. $3.50. 

A HUNDRED YEARS OF BRITISH PHILOSOPHY. By Drv. 
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Stuttgart. Pp. 200. Brochure, 4 R.M.; bound, 5 R.M. 
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